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AN IDEA OF MINE, 


EMERGING, the other day, into the open street: 


| from an exhibition of pictures at the West 


End of London, I was much impressed by the 


| contrast between the polite bearing of the 
Fine Arts, and the rudeness of real life. | 
Inside the gallery, all the people in the pic- | 
| tures had pointedly referred to me in every 


cock of their highly feathered hats, in every 


| wrinkle of their highly slashed doublets, in 
every stride and straddle of their highly | 


muscular legs. Outside, I did not observe that 


_ Iexercised any influence on the crowd who} 
| were pursuing their business or their plea- 
| sure; or that those insensible persons at all 


altered the expression of their countenances 

Inside, nothing could be done 
Were a pair of eyes in question, 
they must smirk at me; were a pair of spurs 


_ in question, they must glint at me; were a 

pair ot boots in question, they must stretch 
| themselves out on forms and benches to cap-| 
| tivate me. 
| the eyes and the spurs and the boots that 
| were outside, all had more or less of their 
| own to do, and did it; thereby reducing me 
| to the station of quite an unimportant per- 
| sonage. 


Whereas, it appeared to me, that 


I had occasion to make the same 
remark in reference to the Passions. Nothing 


| could exceed the good-breeding with which, 
| inside the gallery, they had entreated me not 


_ to disturb myself on their account, and had 
begged me to observe that they were what 
the children call, “only in fun.” Outside, 
on the other hand, they were quite ob- 


| streperous, and no more cared to preserve 
a good understanding with me than if I had 


been one of the sparrows in the gutter. A 
similar barbarous tendency to reality, to 
change and movement, and to the knowledge 
of the Present as a something of interest 
sprung out of the Past and melting into the 

uture, was to be noted on every external 
object : insomuch that the passing from the 
inside of the gallery to the outside was like 
the transition from Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
Work, or a tawdry fancy ball in the Sleeping 


Beauty’s palace during the hundred years of | 


enchantment, to a windy mountain or the 
rolling sea, I understood now, what I had 
never understood before, why there were two 
sentries at the exhibition-door, These are 


Se 


‘not to be regarded as mere privates ffi the 
Foot Guards, but as allegorical personages, 
stationed there with gun and bayonet to keep 
|out Purpose, and to mount guard over the 
\lassitude of the Fine Arts, laid up in the 
lavender of other ages. 

I was so charmed by these discoveries, and 
particularly the last, that I stepped into my 
club (the Associated Bores), with the idea of 
writing an essay, to be entitled The Praise of 
Painting. But, as I am of a discriminatory 
turn, even in my admiration, I meditated 
in its stead a little project of reform, which I 
proceed to submit to the Royal Academy of 
Arts—of whose co-operation I have no doubt 
—and to the public. 

Devoted as I am to the pictures which it 
is the pride and privilege of the present age 
to produce in this land of the free and refuge 
of the slave, I cannot disguise from myself 
the fact that I know all the Models. I cannot 
shut my eyes to thé gloomy truth, that my 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen are 
but too well acquainted by sight with every 
member of that limited profession which sits 
to painters at so much au hour. I cannot be 
deaf to the whisper of my conscience that we 
have had enough of them. I am unable to 
silence the still small voice which teils me 
that I am tired to death of that young man 
with the large chest, and that I would thank- 
fully accept a less symmetrical young man 
with a smaller chest, or even with a chest in 
which the stethescope might detect a weak- 
ness. Immaculate as that other young man’s 
legs are, [ am sick of his legs. A novelty, 
even though it were bandy, would be a sweet 
and soothing relief to me. 

My feelings are, I say, the feelings of 
thousands who suffer with me under the 
oppression of this nightmare of Models, and 
I therefore reckon with certainty on the 
general support in my project for curing the 
evil, My project is as follows: 

1. That the young man with the large 
chest be promptly taken into custody, and 
confined in the Tower. 

2. That the young man with the immacu- 
late legs be promptly taken into custody, and 
confined in Greenwich Hospital; and that 
his legs be there immediately amputated 
(under chloroform), and decently buried 
within the precincts of the building. 
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3. That the young woman with the long 
eyelashes be sent to the Magdalen until 
further orders. 

4. That every other Model be immediately 
seized, veiled, and placed in solitary confine- 
ment, 

5. That the fancy-dress establishment of 
the Messrs. Nathan in ‘litchbourne street, 
Haymarket, be razed to the ground, and the 
stock in trade seized; and further, that all 
slashed dresses of the period of Charles the 
Second, all buff jerkius of the Commonwealth, 
and all large boots of whatsoever description, 
found in such stock, be publicly burnt, as 
old and incorrigible offenders. 

6. That the premises of the Messrs. Pratt 
in Lond street, as being in the occupation of 
the leaders of the Still-life Model Department, 
be rigidly searched, and that all the old curio- 
sity shops in Wardour street and elsewhere be 
likewise rigidly searched, and that all offen- 
sively notorious property found therein be 
brought away. That is to say: all steel-caps 
and armour of whatsoever description, alllarge 
spurs and spur-leathers, all bossy tankards, 
all knobby drinking glasses, all ancient bottles 
and jugs, all high-backed chairs, all twisted- 
legged tables, all carpets, covers, and hang- 
ings, all remarkable swords and daggers, 
all strangely bound old books, and all spin- 
ning wheels. (The last-named to be broken 
on the spot.) 

It may be objected by the scrupulous, that 
the loss of property thus caused would fall 
heavily on individuals, and would be a greater 
punishment than could be justified, even by | 
the immense provocation the public has re- 
ceived. My answer is, that my project is| 
based on principles of justice, and that I 
therefore propose to compensate these persons | 
by paying the fair purchase-price of all the 
articles seized, 

For this purpose (and for another to be! 
presently mentioned), I propose that the 
government be empowered to raise by the 
issue of exchequer bills, a sum not exceeding 
three millions sterling. Inasmuch as it would 
be necessary to purchase of Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell, goldsmiths and jewellers of| 
New LEond Street, and likewise of Mr. 
Hancock, goldsmith and jeweller of the same | 
place, various highly-exasperating tall cups 
and covers wrought in precious metals, which 
daily find their way into pictures, to the 
persecution, terror, and exhaustion of the 
public, my calculation is, that two millions of 
the three would be sunk in the payments 
indispensable to the public relief. 

The remaining million to be devoted to| 
the two remaining objects now to be described. 

Firstly, to the construction of a large 
building (if no edifice sufficiently inconvenient | 
and hideous to serve a national purpose be | 
already in existence), in which the seized 
property shall be deposited in strict seclusion | 
forever. As the public, after its long and | 
terrible experience of the contents of this 
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| of justice, I would not confiscate the money- 


| shillings an hour (I take that to be high, but 


(Conducted by 


dismal storehouse, will naturally shun it, 
and as all good parents may confidently be 
expected to teach their children in awe- 
stricken whispers to avoid it, it would be 
superfluous to take precautions against the 
intrusion of any casual visitors. But, it will 
be necessary (so touching is the constancy 
and so enthralling the affection with which 
painters cling to Models), to make it 
capital for any professor of the art of 
painting to be found in the Institution on 
any pretence whatever; and to render it 
incumbent on the judges of the land, receiving 
proof of such offence according to the usual 
laws of evidence, to sentence the offender to 
death, without hope of mercy. 

The east and west sides of this building to 
be fitted up, each with its own sleeping 
rooms, domestic offices, dining-hall, and 
chapel. The east side to be called The Side 
of the Male Models; the west side to be 
called The Side of the Female Models. Every 
preparation being completed for the rece 
tion of these unhappy persons, hither welll 
be brought ; from the Tower, the young man 
with the large chest ; from Greenwich Hos- 
pital, the young man without the immaculate 
legs ; from the Magdalen, the young woman 
with the long eyelashes. Hither too, would 
be brought, all in close custody and heavily 
veiled, the whole offending family of live ’ 
Models. Hither, a procession of hearses 
would convey them in the dead of night; the 
first hearse containing the aggravating 
patriarch with the white beard, and the pious 
grandmother with the veinous hands; the 
last, containing the innocent but misguided 
child who has long been accustomed to sit on 
a cruelly knotty bench, and blow bubbles 
from a pipe. From this place of seclusion 
and expiation, they should never more be 
permitted to come forth. And adapting an 
idea from the eloquent pamphlet of Mr. 


|ComMIssioNnER PHILLIps on capital punish- 


ment, I would have a gorgeous flug per- 
petually waving from the apex of the roof, 
on which should be inscribed, in medieval 


But, still respecting the eternal principles 


earning opportunities of the socially de- 
ceased, ‘lhis brings me to the last object to 
which the residue of the capital of three mil 
lions should be appropriated. Assuming, 
say the young man with the large chest, to 
have been able to earn by that chest two 


his chest is very large), for six hours a day 
during six months of the year, that young 
man’s gains, in round numbers, would amount 
to ninety pounds per annum. I would pay 
that young man that income, and, thoug 
civilly dead, he should retain the power 0 
disposing of his property by will. Neither 
would I amputate the legs of that other 
young man, without allowing him, besides, @ 
peusion for their loss in the public service 
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The rights of the young woman with the | day he half guessed, and I half confessed the 
eyelashes would be similarly respected. No| cause, and then he had a long conversation 
Model would suffer, except in liberty, by the | with papa, after which papa gave way, and 


incalculable addition to the stock of general | 
comfort and happiness. Over und above} 
these great advantages, I would concede to| 
the Models the right of encasing themselves | 
in all the armour, wearing all the fancy 
dresses, lolling in all the high-backed chairs, 
putting on the boots of all periods and 
striding them under, over, or upon, all the 
twisted-legged tables, and pretending to drink 
out of all the knobby glasses and bossy 
tankards, in the collection. As they have | 
seldom done anything else, and, happily for | 
themselyes, have seldom been used to do this 
to any purpose but the display of themselves 
and the property, I conceive that they would | 
hardly discern a difference between their 
being under the proposed restraint and being 
still at large, 

This is my project. Whether the with- 
drawal of tlie Models would reduce our men 
of genius, who paint pictures, to the shameful 
necessity of wresting their great art to the| 
telling of stories and conveying of ideas, is a| 
question upon which I do not feel called to 
enter. To close with quite another head of 
remark, I will observe that I may be told 
that the Act of Parliament necessary for 
carrying out my purpose, is a sweeping one, | 
and might be opposed. I have considered | 
that, too, and have discovered the remedy. 
It is (which can be easily done), but to get 
some continental sovereign to demand it, on 
a threat of invasion, fire, sword, and exter- 
mination ; and a_ spirited Minister will | 
do his utmost to pass it with the greatest 
alacrity. 


allowed Ernest to visit at our house. 

It was a great delight to see Ernest again 
—to be able to talk to him, to listen to all he 
had to say about his dearly loved painting. 
Yet there were a great many things to 
hinder perfect happiness. Papa and Ernest 
never got on together, they are so differently 
constituted—papa, a man of business, and 
Ernest all for art ; and papa never seemed to 
be able to forgive him for having attracted 
my love. He was often very taunting and 
hard to Ernest, hinting that he chiefly cared 
for me because I was the daughter of a rich 
man. So half the time I spent with Ernest 
was occupied in smoothing down matters, 
and in trying to explain away the sharp 
things papa had said; for I knew Ernest, 
with his high spirit, felt all this conduct very 
deeply, and I was in constant fear, day after 
day, that Ernest would answer papa in his 
own language, that there would be a com- 
plete rupture between them, and that I 
should again lose Ernest. 

Affairs did not improve—all my attempts 
to promote a better understanding between 
papa and Ernest failed entirely, and then 
1 became sensible of a gradual change in 
Ernest’s manner. He would become at times 
strangely absorbed in thought, breaking sud- 
denly away from the subject of conversation, 
and appearing irritated even with me when 
I attempted to arouse him. 

There was evidently something pressing on 
Ernest’s mind. I tried hard to discover the 
cause, whether it was that he dwelt on 
papa’s unkind remarks, or whether pecuniary 





matters embarrassed him ; all my attempts 
were in vain. 

On the second Wednesday in last July, papa 
= came down to breakfast not in the best of 
Intentacuen, 25th September, 1857. |)umour; he had had a touch of the gout 

DEAREST SISTER, in the night, so by my persuasion he gave 

I promised | would tell you faithfully allthe| up going to town, and t wrote off to Dr. 
events of that great day of my life—I could} Roberts to ask him, if possible, to call on 
not bear to think of those things, still less to| papa during the day. 
write about them, till time had somewhat} You know how irritable the gout always 
calmed the terrible effect they had upon my|renders papa, and though I always try to 
whole being; indeed even now I am sure a| make every allowance for him, I was cer- 
recurrence to that day will cause me muchijtainly very much hurt by his manner of 
pain—but I will redeem my promise. I shall) talking about Ernest, and I begged that he 
relate to you the events just as they occurred, | would change the subject. At that moment 
and the manner in which they affected me. |the servant announced that Ernest had 

You know how reluctant a consent papa|called: I was in hopes that papa had not 
gave to my engagement with Ernest—how|heard the man, and I whispered to him 
long and vehemently he opposed it, forbid-|to say that his master was ill and that I 
ding Ernest the house, aud using every|could not see any one; but unfortunately 
means in his power to make me forget him.| papa did hear what the servant had said, and 
I was forced into all the gaiety of the Lon-| would insist on Ernest being shown into the 
don season, and then nothing would do but I| room, remarking that he would not have it 
must accompany papa to the German baths. | thrown in his teeth that he had again turned 
It was of no avail; I was so very unhappy, |my lover from the door. 
that I at last grew seriously ill, and we re-| Oh, Clara! I could have given worlds if 
turned to England. I know my complaint | Ernest hag not called that day; I felt from 
quite puzzled that dear good Dr. Koberts: one | papa’s irritable condition that a collision was 
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inevitable. I taxed myself to the utmost to 
discover some topic interesting to papa— 
money matters, politics; but no, papa would 
harp on art, and the beggarly remuneration 
of second-rate painters. Poor Ernest! I saw, 
for my sake, how manfully he struggled to 
govern his temper. How truly I felt for him! 
And then, most provokingly, John informed 
me that the Bennett girls had called, and 
must see me, if it were only for a minute, 
about an election to the Orphan Asylum of a 
little girl in whom I was much interested. 
I was forced with sad forebodings to leave 
the room. Alas! my five minutes’ absence 
produced a sad result. Ernest, sorely pro- 
voked, had answered papa; they had quar- 
relled, and bitter things had been said on 
both sides. Papa, I found, had left the room, 
and there was Ernest pale and trembling 
—his angry feeling of resentment, long sup- 
pressed, had complete mastery of him. I 
urged every excuse I could think of for papa’s 
conduct, but in vain. 

In my despair I cried, “Oh, Ernest, all 
this will kill me.” 

“Better die than lead the life I lead,” he 
replied. “Curses on this slow dragging 
justice! Better be a beggar at once, than 
tremble at the quibbling chances of law.” 

Then 1 found it was a law-suit that had 


been troubling him all this while, and I com-' 


plained that he had not before confided to me 
a subject which was trying him so sadly, but 
he declared I had sorrow and worry enough 
at home for my share. At length he talked 
more calmly, his old countenance came back 
again, and I left him to seek papa. 

Clara, I will let all that conversation with 
papa pass untold; all I could say, all my 
entreaties had no weight, and I returned 
with a heavy heart to Ernest, to tell him he 
must leave the house—that I would write to 
him—that I trusted time would lull papa’s 
resentment and anger. 

To my surprise I found a stranger in the 
room with Ernest. Ernest introduced me to 
this gentleman, it was his solicitor and old 
friend, Mr. Pearson. He had started off from 
town post-haste, learning where Ernest was, 
to tell him that judgment had just been given 
in his cause—favourable judgment, which 
made Ernest immensely rich, All this Mr. 
Pearson told me himself in a very matter-of- 
fact manner, for he would scarcely suffer 
Ernest to speak—he was so anxious that 
Ernest should not over-excite himself with 
the good news. I recollect thinking it odd 

that Mr. Pearson, being an old friend, did 
not show greater elation at the success of the 
suit. Ernest thought so too, and he ex- 
a some surprise on the point, but Mr. 

earson assured Ernest that he felt truly 
delighted in congratulating him on his good 
fortune: he had come from town for that 
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not a little pyoud at the success which had} pectedly “om Sua payment that morning at 
attended his own professional efforts—how-/ eleven o’clock. 


(Conducted by 


ever, he had known so many unfortunate 
circumstances arising from the shock occa- 
sioned by sudden fortune, that he always 
made it a rule to exercise a strong restraint 
upon his feelings—to keep himself perfectly 
calm, and never to allow the mind to lose its 
due balance. Indeed, we had some ado to 
get Mr. Pearson into the adjoining library on 
the plea of luncheon (for of course Ernest 
wanted to talk to me alone) so urgent was 
he in his recommendations to Ernest to re- 
strain his exultation. 

Mr. Pearson’s advice appeared very sea- 
sonable and judicious; Ernest’s elation of 
spirits almost terrified me ; I did my best to 
calm him. It was a difficult task—it seemed 
as if a new nature had been created in him— 
a nature which had its birth in the morning’s 
quarrel with papa. Or rather, perhaps, that 
long suppression of strong feeling which he 
had been forced to exercise when he was too 
poor to resent insult and injustice, had been 
suddenly flung away, and natural passion had 
its sway. He talked so wildly of the power 
of gold, so scornfully of the world, that my 
heart ached to hear him. He recalled many 
an old insult cast upon him—how people 
who had wronged him would cringe now, 
people who had dealt very hardly with him 
in his long, up-struggling artist career ; and 
then it seemed to delight him to tell me he 
would crowd every fine thing round me that 
money could procure—all this told with his 
rich artist fancy in fluent words. 

I replied that I had loved him dearly 
without riches, and that no gold could in- 
crease my love. 

“True, true,” he answered, clasping me 
tightly ; “ but gold is the world’s blessing on 
our union—nothing on earth can divide us 
now.” 

Mr. Pearson then came in from the library, 
and said that papa wished to see me directly. 

I recollected that Mr. Pearson and papa 
were acquainted in business. I went into 
the library with a light heart. “Surely,” I 
thought, “Mr. Pearson has told papa of 
Ernest’s good fortune.” Papa was sitting in 
his easy chair: he seemed buried in thought. 

“Dear papa,” I cried, “you have heard the 
good news.” He did not appear to listen to 
me, I knelt beside him, and looked into his 
face. “You will forgive all, and consent to 
our marriage now ?” I said. 

“ Ay,” he replied, bitterly, without raising 
his head, “we are equals now, Ernest and 
myself.” 

“ Both rich!” I exclaimed. 

“Beggars, child ! ” was his reply 

I was completely mystified: with much 
difficulty I drew from papa in painful words 
that he was ruined. It appeared that Mr. 
Pearson had mentioned iadlaaatie, in con- 
versation, while they were talking of city 
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I knew that papa was in many ways very 
closely connected with that establishment. 

Papa was as one stunned. I felt this cala- 
mity very deeply : scarcely on my own account 
but on his, for I had begun to hate great 
riches which had separated me so long from 
Ernest, Yet I had dear thoughts of all I 
could now do to comfort papa—to show how 
sensible I was of his solicitude for my wel- 
fare, mistaken though it was; that it was 
only my love for Ernest, feeling that I was| 
his wife in God’s sight, which had caused me} 
to oppose his wishes. Then I told him all| 
about Ernest’s fortune, which, to my aston-| 
ishment, I found Mr. Pearson had omitted 
to do ; but I supposed that papa was too con- 
cerned about the bank to allow of his doing 
so, I tried to my utmost to comfort him, he 
still leaning forward in his arm-chair, his 
head buried in his hands. I said I knew 
that he and Ernest would be friends for my 
sake, and that we should be all so happy. 

He answered me at last, in a thick voice, 
“There, Fanny, go and tell your lover that I 
am ruined—bankrupt. Leave me now, I want 
to collect my thoughts—worse, worse than 
that.” 

What “ worse” meant, I could not divine, 
but the way in which the words were uttered 
made me tremble ; and, as I left the room, he 
called to me “ not to let Dr. Roberts see him 
—the gout was all well—he was too engaged ; 
he must not see Dr. Roberts.” 

I wanted to confide all this sad affair to 
Ernest, and I expected to find him in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Pearson was alone in the drawing- 
room. 

I asked him if he knew where Ernest was ? 
He answered me evasively, and began imme- 


| diately to talk in a tone of commiseration 


| fluence over me. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


| h 


about papa’s affairs. I considered this im- 
pertinent, and expressed my opinion on the 
point. He begged my pardon, and said that 
he felt sadly embarrassed, but duty towards 
his client compelled him to address me on a 
subject of deep importance ; indeed, Ernest 
had deputed him to do so. I felt greatly 
surprised that Ernest should have authorised 
another to communicate with me. I would 
have sought Ernest, and prayed him to tell 
me with his own lips whatever I ought to 
know, but my feet were fixed to the spot, and 
Mr. Pearson seemed to possess a strange in- 
He made me sit down, 
and then, with hideously precise language, 
lengthened out my agony—I besought him 
to speak the worst at once, but he would 
persist in his slow measured tone and long 
explanations—he told me that our match | 
was to be broken off. 

I could not believe what he said. I bade 
im speak again, and he repeated what he 
had said with terrible emphasis. 

Oh, Clara, you can never understand what | 
Tfelt ! this love of ours which, alone of all | 
things on earth had seemed founded on a 
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rock, which I had clung to with desperation 
—1I cannot dwell on it, I must hurry on. 

I muttered Ernest’s words ; “nothing on 
earth can divide us now.” “My father may 
be bankrupt—ruined—but Ernest must be 
true.” I turned indignantly on Mr. Pearson, 
and told him he spoke falsely. 

Mr. Pearson was perfectly unmoved by my 
angry words ; his countenance never changed ; 
he bent his head towards mine; I shuddered 
as I felt his breath at my ear, and then he 
whispered one terrible word. I cannot write 
that word, Clara ; a sharp pang shot through 
my heart: I shrieked, and fell back in my 
chair. Ernest was at my feet. “Oh! 
Ernest,” I said, “tell me very quickly that 
this is not true.” 

He kept his face as much as possible 
averted from me, and spoke with great diffi- 
culty. “Alas, Fanny! Pearson has told us 
this dreadful secret, this terrible bar to our 
union!” 

I could hear no more. I cried “Ernest! 
save papa!” There was a horrible vision, 
swimming before my eyes; papa disgraced 
irretrievably before the world—dragged from 
home—tried in a court of justice! I still 
cried, “Oh, Ernest, in mercy save papa, if 
you forsake me!” It seems that I fainted ; 
when I recovered, I thought I was addressing 
Ernest, but it was dear Dr. Roberts who stood 
beside me. 

Dr. Roberts had been such a true friend to 
me—a father could not have been kinder— 
that his coming at such a moment seemed a 
mercy from Heaven. My first impulse was 
to tell him everything and beg his advice, 
but then I recollected that papa had said 
that he must not see Dr. Roberts; and, at 
that moment, the terrible reason of those 
words darted into my mind, I knew that 
papa had been intrusted with the investment 
of the greater portion of Dr. Roberts’s pro- 
perty. I could not utter a word. 

Everyone has heard of Dr. Roberts’s repu- 
tation ; few know how truly excellent a man 
he is. He spoke to me so wisely and kindly, 
praying I might have strength to support the 
bitter trial. Oh, Clara! it wasso sad! I 
would gladly have followed his prayer, word 
by word: but I could only pray silently that 
this dear friend might, on his own part, be 
blessed with that strength to bear misfortune 
which he was invoking on my behalf. 

And then he told me about Ernest. Whilst 
I was insensible, it appeared that Dr. Roberts 
had called upon papa, in consequence of my 
note of the morning. The servant told him 
that I had fainted ; he came directly to see 
me, and gave the necessary directions for my 
recovery. Mr. Pearson then took him aside, 
and confessed, with great show of contrition, 
that he had, with culpable weakness, with- 
held from Ernest a secret intrusted to his, 
Pearson’s, father, by Ernest’s father, Colonel 
Bradby, who was, as you know, an Indian 
officer. Ernest had been sent from India for 
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his education, and had been placed under old castle, and the gorge of the Lauterbrunnen 
Pearson’s care. Colonel Bradby died shortly | valley in the background. We walked to 
after his son arrived in England. ‘The secret | this point of view the day after we arrived 
was, that Colonel Bradby had been allowed by | at Interlachen—a stormy day, with gleams 
her parents to marry a lady in whose family! of bright sunshine. We traversed an as- 
he afterwards discovered there was insanity ;| cending path through thick pines which shut 
that Ernest bore the hereditary taint ; that | out the view till we had attained the summit 
Colonel Bradby had left it as his solemn | of the hill; and then broke upon us the won- 
charge that his son should never marry. derful landscape, bright sunshine in the fore- 

This was the terrible bar to our union !/ ground rendering every object and colour in 
Sad as it was, there was consolation in finding | the green pasture level intensely visible ; but 
that Ernest was yet true to me; 1 would be | higher up, concealing the Jungfrau, closing 
true to him, poor fellow. I declared this |over the Lauterbrunnen gorge, hung a mass 
solemnly to Dr. Roberts—faithful to the end |of dense black cloud, and from widest point 
of life! I might still have his love and | to point of the view, framing the whole scene, 
sympathy, though from afar off. But why | sprung a rainbow of vivid hues, This scene 
had not Pearson told me this secret himself?|}could not have been witnessed in all its 
It was very strange ! | beauty from any other spot than the one we 

And then Dr. Roberts desired to see papa. | occupied ; and we were alone. The feeling 

I hesitated what to say. At last I asked, | of this impressed us very deeply. Before we 
if he had not heard the sad news ? left, the lovely rainbow had died away, and 

“What news ?” | the bright sunshine, and the whole landscape 

“Westby’s bank stopped this morning at | was dark with rain. I thought of Ernest’s 
eleven!” | words, “ Nothing on earth can divide us now.” 

“Why, my dear,” he replied in amazement, | Amid our great happiness the scene we had 
“T got a cheque cashed there at twelve o’clock, | witnessed seemed like a solemn but gentle 
and had a five minutes chat with Westby | admonition from Heaven of the transitoriness 
himself.” of earthly things. - < * Ina few 

” ° F P . : days we start for Italy and Rome. 

Ernest has just come into our room; ; ek et i 
tried to hide my eyes, but he soon found that Salen ecomomy Kentan Steet, Reteon 
I had been crying, and would know the 
cause. He says he is very angry that I 
should have upset myself with writing about 
that saddest day of our courtship. He won’t 
let me write anything more on the subject ; 
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ADELBERT von Cuamisso explained the 
meaning of the history of Peter Schlemihl, 


French translation of his tale. The solid 
body alone casts a shadow. “'The science of 
finance instructs us sufficiently respecting 
the value of money ; the value of a shadowis 
less generally acknowledged. My thoughtless 
friend was covetous of money, of which he 
knew the value, and forgot to think upon 
solid substance.” Chamisso wrote Peter 
Schlemihl in a Prussian solitude, in which he 
devoted himself to botany and zoology, and 
in the year eighteen hundred and thirteen, 
when the insolidity of the type Frenchman— 
Bonaparte—was the great fact of the time. 
Whether conqueror or covetous man, he who 
forgets the essential for the accessory sells 
his shadow to the Grey Man, “It was,” 
says Chamisso, “the wish of my friend that 
the lesson which he had paid for so dearly 
should be turned to our profit, and his bitter 
experience calls to us with a loud voice, 
‘Think on the solid—the substantial !’ ” 
Modern society is alarmed every few years 
by shadowless men. Families were ruined 
in eighteen hundred and forty-seven by their 
speculations, and in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven by their accommodation-bills. 
‘They are a constant source of danger for the 
heads of homes. Ladies closely tied to them 
are continually having their lives blighted 
by them, They make many young ladies 


whole account. How extraordinary to think 
that all the pain we suffered that day should 
have been the work of that poor insane Pear- 
son, who, with the most terrible cunning, 
invented such plausible stories, in the terror 
of which to hide his own malady! Even Dr. 
Roberts was at first quite deceived by his 
manner. It seems, poor man, for some days 
previously his clerks had observed much 
strangeness in his demeanour. ‘The story he 
told of Ernest was word for word true of 
his own family and condition. 

I sometimes tell Ernest that we owe our 
present happiness to the painful distress of 
that day. I scarcely think we should have 
been married yet ; for Ernest’s law-suit really 
ended, as you are aware, in a judgment 
against him, had not Dr. Roberts told papa 
that he would not answer for my life if I 
had to undergo any more of such wearing 
trouble and anxiety. So papa made us an 
allowance, and with what Ernest gets by 
painting, it is quite as much as we require. 

eareso happy. Ernest generally paints 
in the open air, and I sit near him working, 
or sketching under his tuition. He has just 
finished such a lovely landscape ; a view from 
a hill near Interlachen, of the pasture land 
between the two lakes Thun and Brienz, 


with the castle of Unspunnen, Manfred’s 





but I have already nearly given you the|the shadowless man, in the preface to a 
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governesses. 
savings of self-denial. Their depredations 
trouble the first nourishment of infancy, and 
the last sands of life. The little boy at 
school hears of them as terrible monsters | 
who have blasted his prospects; the old 
man feels them stripping his head of his 
white hairs, and making the grave seem pre- 
ferable to human deceit. Footpads and 
highwaymen, burglars and bandits, may be | 
more brutal, but they are not more dangerous, 
than shadowless men, Those roughs may | 
brain their victims, and take their money, 
but they leave the wives and the children of 
their victims, their ships, their houses, and 
their lands. Shadowless men are so fair, | 
smooth, and flattering in their proceedings, 
that it may be fancied they leave the braius| 
of their victims untouched. The difference, 
nevertheless, is less than it looks ; for, if they | 
do not dash the brains of their victims out at 
once with blows, they fill them with the hot 
coals of grief until they consume with fire. 
The track of a shadowless man can always be 
traced by the burning heads he has left on| 
the way. It is indeed frightful to think how 
| they fill churchyards and lunatic asylums. 

| Hurry to be rich, marks the shadowless 
man. I know not whether the shadowless 
man always says to himself beforehand “I will 
take the fortune, fire the brain, and blast the 
life of such a one.” Probably he pursues his 
own ends and chances the rest. Poor Richard 


They prey regularly upon the | 





says, “ who dainties love, will beggars prove,” 
but shadowless men contrive to take dainties 
to themselves, and give the beggary to other 


people. The precept which presides 
their training is the proverb, “To be 
and appear poor, is the devil all over.” The 
only devils they fear are “ poor devils.” The 
Spartan mother of a shadowless man said to 
him on her death-bed, “ Remember, my son, 
that you were brought up to eat plum- 
pudding ;” and her son has always eaten plum- 
| pudding, and has always been surrounded by 
a circle of folks who go without. Poor 
Richard says, “silks and satins, scarlets and 
velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” and “ fat 
kitchens make lean wills ;” but the progress 
of science has changed all that. The improved 
process consists in my putting out the kitchen 
fires of other people, in a way which pays my 
_ own draper’s bills, and of extracting from 
| folks who will have to make lean wills, the 
| materials for my own fat kitchen. 
I grew up in the district which had the 
| benetit of the operations of the great firm of 
| Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Drainem, and Com- 
| pany. Never were there more insolent people, 
| and the more insolent they were, the more 
| they were looked up to. It is quite true ; 
they were spoken of reverentially as if they 
Were superior beings. The reverence was all 
but universal, Dazzlem especially, the aged 
founder of the house, was looked upon with 
admiration and awe, Elderly men pointed 
out to their boys, saying: “That man 


over 
poor, 
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when a boy, kept a stall and sold penny 
hanks of thread in the market-place, and 
now he has branch-houses all round the 
world.” The ox-herd who, in India, made 
himself a king of kings, was boasted of in 
Asia, and the soldier 


“Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car.” 


| is boasted of in Europe, just as Dazzlem was 


boasted of in his native county. 

No doubt there are exceptions to the rule 
of reverence. There were men getting up in 
years who had been better off, who had had 
dealings with the great firm, and had been 
unfortunate, who were silent respecting them 
when sober, but who spoke of them when in 
drink with fierce invectives, These men, 
however, were spoken of in the town with 
contempt as poor creatures, “who never 
harmed anybody but themselves ;” which is, 
apparently, a sufficient slur in itself. The 
other decriers or backbiters were old ladies 
with long pedigrees, long traditions, long 
memories, long tongues, small lodgings, and 
small incomes. The ladies of the great firm 
were, it is true, as insolent and exclusive as 
their lords, and the old ladies did not spare 
the stuck-up people, 

During years also, when there were strikes 
and corn-riots in Doem, the radicals and 
lock-outs mobbed, several times, the town 
mansions of the great firm. Never shall I 
forget seeing one of these corn-mobs when I 
was a little boy. The pale, haggard, ragged 
men, women, and children, with delirious 
eyes and voices, photographed themselves 
upon my brain, The mob shouted forth 
under the windows the low prices which 
they were no longer paid for their labour. 
The Doem journal, however, wrote con- 
temptuously of the mob as tag, rag, and bob- 
tail; and a man in the mob said it was true 
they were the refuse of the riches of the 
great firm, the cinders which had smelted 
their precious metals. But, these were only 
specks upon their glory, the dark sides of 
their silvery clouds. 

The Earl of Doemshire always dined with 
Dazzlem when he passed through Doem. 
The generals who came to review the troops 
in the garrison, always dined’ with Dazzlem. 
Lieutenants, captains, majors, never crossed 
his threshold; but he exchanged cards, 
dinners, and visits with the colonels com- 
manding the regiments. The portrait of 
Dazzlem was painted by a great portrait 
painter for the Doem town-hall. Indeed, 
successively, as the members of the great 
firm were getting up in years, their portraits 
were hung for the admiration, as their 
example was orally described for the imita- 
tion, of posterity. It was a maxim with 
Dazzlem that “the people will have men 
with handles to their names,” and he added 
to his name both affixes and prefixes. He 
was Sir Henry Dazzlem, M.P. Dazziem | 
used to invite dining-out wits to his table ; for, 
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the dining-out wit of the nineteenth century 
is the successor of the king’s or baron’s jester 
of the feudal ages, and enjoys similar privi- 
leges. Just after he was knighted he never 
tired of hearing himself called Sir Henry, 
and a town wit once called out to him from 
the bottom of the mahogany table : 

“Sir Henry ?” 

“ Well.” 

“You have now, Sir Henry, an excellent 
excuse for being made a baronet.” 

“What is that?” asked Dazzlem much 
flattered. 

“ You are already a knight.” 

Nobody liked the joke better than Sir 
Henry Dazzlem, whose imagination 
always metamorphosing his knighthood into 
a baronetcy, and his baronetcy into a barony. 

Dazzlem employed many arts to swell his 
consequence. His scouts brought all dis- 
tinguished visitors to Doem to call upon him, 
as if the object of their journey had been to 
render him homage. 

He bore himself as if he were the idol of 
the Doem shrine, the oracle of the Doem grove. 
When promising young men took high hon- 
ours in the Doem university, as a crowning 
honour they were introduced to Dazzlem. 
From his equals in the town, he received calls 
without returning them. After a slight of 


this sort, he would be at first prodigal of 
apologies, which became weaker and weaker, 
until his manner excused himself, and assumed 
it was all right. 


Great was his astonishment 
and resentment, when one or two eccen- 
trically independent persons cut him for not 
returning their calls. Everything in Doem, 
indeed, seemed made for the service of 


Dazzlem ; the garrison held the troops who} 


protected him, the college bred his protégés, 
the harbour was altered to suit his ships, the 
bank seemed filled with his money, the prison 
with his poachers, trespassers, and pilferers ; 
the parish church itselfappeared to have been 
built to give an awful importance to his pew. 

Joseph Bubble, Esquire, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, was perhaps the most import- 
ant peer in the house of Bubble, Bill, 
Dazzlem, Drainem and Company. The goods 
in which Mr. Bubble dealt, were legally de- 
fined to be “alleged titles of no value.” 
When a scientific analysis was made of the 
dealings of Bubble, it appeared that he bought 
nothings, sold nothings, and lent and bor- 
rowed upon the security of nothings. 

Bubble was not, however, an imaginative 
man. He was only a man who knew how to 
extract gold from airy nothings, as other men 
wash it out of mud, or crush it out of quartz. 
The airy nothings even, were not his own. 
Solid, sparkling money without a particle 
more than the legal amount of alloy, was made 
by him out of schemes rivalling the dreams 
of oriental fancy. He raised money upon 
the deposit of the title-deeds of castles in 
aes. He sold dear, the shares of mines in 
Dorado: he found eager buyers for 
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building-lots in Utopia. He pledged the ship 
of fools for alarge sum with the Doem Bank, 
There was published a map in which the 
Doem ditch figured as a ship canal, and 
Bubble made money by the canal. Hibs gains 
by railways were splendid. He gained gold 
from railways which were to whirl the 
inhabitants of Doem from suburb to suburb, | 
and from the centre everywhere, subterra: | 
neously, The idea of travelling in the bowels 
of the earth, as if in a premature Hades, 
drawn by air or fire-engines, delighted many 
Doemians. However, those who preferred the 
skies were equally provided with railways 
running aloft upon arches above the roofs of | 
the houses, The gold of the aéreal and of 
the subterranean party flowed equally into 
the coffers of Bubble. Direct lines upon maps 
were, however, his strongest plans; being 
based upon the mathematical axiom that 
the straight lines are the shortest. He 
seemed to have the conjuring art of con- 
verting the paper plans of junctions and of 
termini into bank-notes, 

Bubble had a bitter hatred of busy med- 
dling people, who minded everybody's bu- 
siness except their own. When it was dis- 
covered whom he meant, it was found that he 
denounced people who neither bought scrip, 
nor sold scrip ; but whodiscussed, detected, and 
described, the game of scrip. Business, in his 
mind, meant premium snatching. When pre- 
paring reports, or answering badgering ques- 
tions at meetings of stormy shareholders, 
there was a dogged reserve about Bubble 
which drove his assailants to despair. When 

uestioned after dinner in the genial can- 
our of private life, he would be as frank as 
if he were conscious rectitude in person. 

“ You see the scheme was not worth a rush, 
It was a thousand to one it did not get its 
bill. However, I did not trouble myself 
about that. I did not know who put me on 
the committees, nor who were the active 
men, nor anything about it, and I never went 
near it. A number of shares were allotted 
to me—two or three hundred is a fair allot- 
ment to a director, or a provisional committee 
man. Of course, the concern was advertised 
everywhere, until the shares came out at a 
premium. I knew they would never be 80 
high as at first, so I sold out atonce. Be you 
sure everybody did the same. I gained two 
or three pounds a share, and there was an 
end of it. Ofcourse, the concern was as safe 
and respectable, as any of them could be for 
returning the deposit after deducting the 
proper expenses, 

“What, safe! not worth arush and safe !” 

“Yes, quite safe.” 

“What do you mean by safe ?” 

“T mean as safe as these things generally are.” 

“ How safe is that 7” 

“Safe to return the deposits, minus the 
proper expenses,” 

“The proper expenses ?” 

“The preliminary expenses.” 
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The friends of Bubble kept their town- 


houses and their country-houses, drove their 
carriages, feasted on delicacies, and clad 
themselves in splendid waistcoats, out of 
these preliminary expenses, derived from 
schemes not worth a rush, and yet eupho- 
niously described as proper expenses. 

“Oh!” continued Bubble, “ the best names 
in Doem were along with mine. All did 
the same. Of course I knew things would 
be so well managed that nobody would be 
responsible, My name may be down for two 
millions—what of that ? who cares !—there’s 
nothing like it. I scarcely knew on how 
many committees my name was down, I 
knew they were all right, and sure to return 
the deposits, less the small sum for expenses, 
Of course there could benodisgrace init, when 
it included some of the first meninthe country. 
We were all tarred with the same stick.” 

When Bubble soared to his culminating 
point, he saw the whole Doem world at his 
feet. Heroes who had served their fellows, 
by sacrificing themselves, received but asmall 
and select homage compared with the noisy 
plaudits and costly testimonials bestowed 
on Bubble for making a colossal fortune in 
a few years, He was celebrated by poetry, 

inting and sculpture. Gracious powers ! 

ow ugly his hard, mean, secretive face 
looks in marble! He was a bad speaker, 
and had nothing to say; but Demosthenes 


never obtained more religious silence in 
ublic meetings: his hearers believing him to 
somehow golden-mouthed, a veritable 


Chrysostom. ‘They seemed trying to dis- 
cover the secret of fortune-making in his bad 
grammar, 

The Reverend Doctor Surplice always said 
race wherever Bubble fed, and Sir Nathaniel 

oington, the pious baronet, always quoted 
in Parliament the opinion of his friend—the 
great capitalist—on the utility of tracts for 
navvies who could not read. 

The caricaturist’s shop is sometimes the 
temple of truth in grotesque. There are 
epochs in which truth is to be seen nowhere, 
not even at the bottoms of wells, except in 
| caricatures. This was the case during the 
| Bubble-mania, The caricature of the armo- 
rial bearings of the Bubble family was the 
shadow going before the public reprobation 
which at last overtook Bubble. I do not 
know whether the drawing of it was finally 
brought home to the sparkling wit who 
rivalled the sparkling wines at the dinner- 
table of Mr. Bubble ; or to the tall, dashing 
silent lady with observing black eyes, who 
generally graced the evening parties of Mrs. 
Bubble. ‘The heraldry in it was too com- 
mercial for ordinary appreciation. The 
Bubble business was symbolised in the 
Bubble arms by Stock Exchange emblems, 
The crest was a bull’s head; gulls, ducks, 
aud bears covered the quarterings of the 
shield ; and a stag and a doe rampant were 
the supporters. 
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Bubble and his friends gave general cur- 
rency to the word investment. The axiom 
that the straight line is the shortest did not 
serve their turn so well, in regard to rail- 
ways, as did moral truths and truisms, 
enforcing economy and investment. The 
savage is the reckless, the civilised is the 
saving man. The man skating without heed- 
ing the thaw, is not more sure of falling into 
the water than the man spending all he earns 
is sure of falling into want. The Bubble 
perversion of the frugal axioms, consisted in 


preaching the duty of investing in their - | 


schemes: in trafficking, like many others, in 
light from Heaven, and using it to lead men 
astray. The chief end of man, according 
to the Bubble catechism, is to invest, 
According to the Bubble philosophy the 
moral man is the man who invests, and 
the immoral man is the man who does 
not invest. The good father is the in- 
vesting father, and the good husband is the 
investing husband. And many worthy men 
were caught by their doctrines, and found 
soul-ease; in applying them. Brave men 
toiled hard and saved hard, and smelted gold 
out of their muscles and their brains, which 
they invested with the Bubble brotherhood. 
Shrewd men were the dupes of Bubble. He 
had victims among men far too sagacious to 
invest their savings in nothings. Pradently 
investing their savings in Joint Stock Com- 
panies which yielded real profits, = 
became sleeping-partuers in concerns wit 
equally real risks., When the risks came 
into play they found themselves engaged in 
businesses which they did not understand, 
and which they found were decidedly hazard- 
ous. They were sleeping-partners with hide- 
ous vightmares and dreadful awakenings. 
Many bought shares which they could not 
sell, and made themselves liable for calls they 
could not answer. Many sincerely wished 
they had found investing nothing worse than 
losing their money, or anything half so agree- 
able as making ducks and drakes with their 
savings on the sea. Investing they found 
was giving a thousand pounds to Bubble, and 
giving him also the right to threaten them 
with legal proceedings if they did not send 
him nine thousand pounds more. They had 
given him their savings and the power of 
suing them for what they could not pay. 
When, too late, the investers sought the ad- 
vice of men who understood the business in 
which they were entangled, they were told 
they had been infatuated individuals. 1 
When the embarrassed heads of families 
repeated in their domestic circles the opinions 
of the competent judges, it was well if the 
model fathers did not hear their nearest and 
dearest, and their own hearts, calling them 
“fools.” ‘They never knew the end of their 
liabilities; and when they imagined “they 
had washed their hands of them,” they found 
the companies could still “burn their fingers,” 
Under their trials, many good and brave men 
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broke down. It was pitiful to see them at 
the meeting of the shareholders of insolvent 
companies, asking, as ruined men, how the 
money had been lost ; and it made the blood 
boil to hear the friends of the great firm 
answering nonchalantly from the platform, 
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Papyrus, he could not tell whether Kyte wag 
both Kyte and Papyrus, or Papyrus both 
Papyrus and Kyte. Phlymsey and Hyde 
were certainly partners, as could be proved 
by their marriage certificate. 

While Dazzlem gave splendour, and Bubble 


they were sure they could not say how it had | and Bill buoyancy, to the firm ; the ballast, such 


been lost. 


It was more pitiful still, to listen | as it was, Drainem supplied. Everybody who 
to the examinations of these ruined men in|came near Drainem 


became, somehow or 


the Bankruptcy Courts, where they appeared, | other, his orange, which he squeezed and flung 
as their judges declared, from no fault of their | away. When he was a boy at school, having 
own, and only in consequence of (the phrase | an old and common knife, while another boy 
is finely vague) “the pressure of the times.” | had just received a present of a new and rare 
Many of them gave confused answers out of | knife, Drainem effected a barter, giving in ex- 


bewildered heads. “They had grown old,” 
they said, “and their memories were not 
good.” They were not old in years; but, 
after saving thirty years, they had invested a 
few thousand pounds: quite recently, they 
were sure they were solvent, and now they 
knew they were in debt, and could not pay. 
Death gave his kindly protection to many of 
these men. It was then that the most pitiful 
thing of all was seen: the friends of the ruined 
families begging the wealthy members of the 
Bubble fraternity to give alms to prevent the 
orphans from starving, until they could find 
ways of supporting themselves. 

The capital acquired by the great firm was 
managed by Mr. Bill. His special depart- 


ment was their banking business. The great 
company opened accounts with several banks. 
Hospitable to a fault, the country seat of Mr. 


Wyndham Bill might have been described as 
a rural boarding-house for the entertainment 
of the partners and cashiers, directors and 
managers, of banking companies. He made 
things pleasant for them on Sundays and 
o> al in the country, and they made things 
pleasant for him on week-days in town. He 
could turn any paper he liked into gold. He 
organised a system of credit all round the 
globe, which consisted in the transmutation 
of paper into the precious metals. His paper 
was always cashed, and sure to be cashed ; he 
stood so well with his bankers. Mr. Wynd- 
ham Bill, it was said, boyishly and playfully, 
could always fiy his kites. Mr. Wyndham 
Bill had an odd fancy for odd sums. His bills 
were always drawn for odd pounds, odd shil- 
lings, and odd pence. They wore the impress 
of the transactions of keen, calculating men, 
knowing well how farthings make pounds. 
Mysterious agents found everywhere for Mr. 
Bill, mythical persons in business who pro- 
mised to pay thousands of pounds upon 
exactly specified days, for goods which never 
existed. The mysterious agents and the 
mythical business-men asked nothing for their 
pains and risks, but a small per-centage upon 





each pound. Mr, Wyndham Bill preferred to | 


have on his paper the names of firms rather 
than the names of individuals, as looking 
more business-like, But, of the persons who 
accommodated him with thousands of pounds 
he knew nothing. He believed they had shops, 
or offices especting, for instance, Kyte and 


change for the fine knife, his own bad knife, 
and an apple, upon a hot thirsty day. Strange 
stories were told by infatuated individuals, 
who had become exasperated individuals, 
respecting Drainem, and silly women with 
money ; to explain how Drainem first became 
a capitalist. When he first had creditors to 
a considerable amount, he made a composi- 
tion with them, and they accepted anything 
he offered to keep the young man and them- 
selves out of the clutches of the lawyers, 
In due course of time, he was a member of 
the finance committee of almost everything 
in Doem, which had anything to do with 
finance. He became a candidate for all situa- 
tious which were highly paid, because they 
were situations of trust ; and Bill, Bubble, and 
Dazzlem were always ready to be security for 
him to any amount. When little past the 
prime of life, he was the mightiest of the 
mighty in the Doem Bank. For long years 
the Doem Bank was deemed the very type 
of financial solidity. The children, when the 
wished to asseverate anything in Doem, said, 
“As sure as death,” but their elders said, 
“ As sure as the bank.” There spread, how- 
ever, one morning an astounding rumour,— 
“Mr: Drainem has run away, and taken all 
the money in the bank with him.’ The docu- 
ments he had deposited, it was, however, 
asserted by his friends, were amply suflicient 
to make all right ; and when the documents 
were examined by lynx-eyed lawyers, they 
were discovered to be worthless. 

The great company burst. When the 
accounts of the bank were examined, it was 
found that all the members of the families 
of the great firm had {overdrawn their ac- 
counts to the amount of millions, More- 
over, it was found that the law could not 
lay hold of any of them. ‘They had been 
much too sharp for that. The dividends of 
their estates were counted by farthing, in 
the pound. When the financial statements 
of the finance committees of Doem were 
tested by a comparison with effects, the 
revelations were appalling and distressing. 
It was at least thought that the insolvents— 
to use the amiable word employed to describe 
them—could be expelled by the indignant 
probity of Doem from the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Insolvency was in itself, by an old 
rule, expulsion; but the great firm had, 
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when all-powerful, expunged the old rule! although they gave him time to escape, and 
long ago. | forced upon him the means of escape, after 
The frown of public opinion excepted, I do surrendering everything he had, he delivered 
not know of any punishment having ever himself up at the nearest police-office. Poor 
overtaken any of these men. The Briton is ex-| Beau Buttons! The glitter on , his coat 
tremely and in many respects justly proud | was the first sign of his insolidity, but he 
of his criminal jurisprudence; yet it ruins for | did a solid thing when he preferred trans- 
life the outcast infant who pilfers a trifle, and | portation to lying always! Surely, by this 
gives impunity to men who bamboozle frugal last act, he tore back at least a shred of his 
families out of their all, Sir Henry Dazzlem | shadow from the Grey Man. 
had obtained betimes, in return for his votes} Upon the whole, itmay be said, there arefew 
in Parliament, a colonial appointment ; and if) things in life which are solidand lead toasolid 
I were to write to him, I dare say, I should | end ; but the following maxim of wise men of 
be obliged to address him as “ His Excel-| old, has stood well the tear and wear of many 
lency.” ‘Three generations of the Bubbles ages: “ He who has gold in hisbox is not rich, 
and the Bills enjoy themselves wherever life | but he who has gold in hig conscience is rich.” 
is made most pleasant in Europe. Mr,|——————— 
Drainem lives in one of the finest hotels in the 
Champs Elysées at Paris, and the French 
find him the type of an Anglais, and call him} Durive the time that I was a soap-boiler 
Milor Drainem de Drainem. |in Queenhithe,.and algerman of my ward in 
I once went, after a few weeks’ sojourn| Lower Thames Street, Her Most Gracious 
in an English sea-side place, over to| Majesty paid a state visit to the City. I 
Paris. Crawling in the sun and the sweet | was, of course, by virtue of my position in 
air, I had often remarked at the sea-side | the Corporation, one of the most prominent 
place a paralytic gentleman in a black, old-| of the group whose duty it was to teceive 
fashioned hat and cloak, which had been worn | Her Majesty at the portals of the Guildhall; 
until they were a yellow brown. A physician|and I received the honour of knighthood, 
told me who he was. “That man is a|The empty badge of distinction was thrust 
victim of Bubble, Bill, Dazzlem, Drainem, upon me without any wish expressed or 
and Company. That man, sir, is honour|implied on my part.. Consequently, when 
itself. I have known him since his boyhood, | I was duly created one of the sacred throng, 
—and they have made him a beggar,—a para-| I walked about for several weeks, in a moody, 
lysed beggar.” I left Honour Itself, waiting | restless, uncomfortable state of mind. If I 
death impatiently in an English cellar; and | had been a single man, I should most assu- 
the first person I recognised in the Champs | redly have declined the honour; but my wife, 
Elysées was Dishonour Itself. Drainem and | as I called her then; my lady, as I call her 
his dames, magnificently attired, spurned the now, with an amiable weakness (which she 
bitumen proudly, and prostrated the passer- shares with a multitude of important people), 
by with their looks. | begged that I would on no account miss the 
The poor paralytic gentleman was not opportunity; and I, therefore, submitted 
their worst victim. I knew in his youth! without a murmur, She endeavoured to for- 
Beau Buttons. He was a showy young man, ‘tify me in my new position by picturing to 
always showily dressed. He was honourable| me the behaviour of certain other noble 
enough asa boy and asa youth, and had decided | martyrs, who had exhibited great fortitude, 
commercial abilities. But, he was trained to | and patient endurance under a similar inflic- 
business by the great firm. He rose by his| tion. Some there were, who went steadily 
abilities to be manager of a_ respectable} on in their old round of portrait-painting, or 
company. He was in this position when I|statue-moulding, and still were knights, 
last saw him among the congregation of a| Some there were, who gave lessons in music, 
popular preacher. I had hoped he would or performed surgical operations in back 
wait near the door for me, but when I got) parlours, and still were knights. Some there 
out he had vanished, were, who were skilful with the builder’s rule 
The explanation soon appeared in the and trowel, or the chemist’s retort and blow- 
newspapers. ‘I'he reports of the Central) pipe, and still were knights. All this was 
Criminal Court described a painful scene; the | very cheering, as far as it went ; but it did not 
condemnation of a gentleman who had been | reconcile me to the absurdity of a real knight 
highly esteemed and blindly trusted, to seven | sitting in a soap-boiler’s counting-house in 
a trapsportation. It was Beau Buttons.| Queenhithe. I fancied that the very porters 
e had lived ostentatiously, and had specu-|in my employment laughed at me when I 
lated, to keep up his style of living, with thou-| arrived of a morning; and that my chief 
sands of pounds not his own, He had not been| clerk looked with pity upon me, and the 
trained by the great firm without learning | honours which I wore so uneasily. 
some of their arts. He might have concealed| I soonsmade up my mind to a decided course 
and glossed over his dishonour ; but he found | of action, and another week saw my business 
lying intolerable, and he made a clean breast | transferred to a nephew and my chief clerk ; 
to the chairman and the committee, and|my comfortable middle-class, family mausion 
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at Peckham advertised for sale, and my do- 
mestic circle removed to the neighbourhood 
most adorned by that aristocracy of whom we 
were suddenly called upon to form a part. 

Having supplied ourselves with all the) 
solid necessaries of our position, my wife) 
(or my lady, I mean), began to look round, | 
to see what there was of the ornamental that | 
we had omitted ; and the first thing that came 
under this class of requirements was a coat | 
of arms. The order was given to a vompe- 
tent person ; and, after the usual family in- 
quiries, and a considerable delay, a highly 
coloured drawing of our heraldic symbols 
was forwarded for inspection. I never had | 
much admiration for, or knowledge of he-| 
raldry, and my expectations of deriving much 
satisfaction from the investigations and per- 
formances of the learned artist engaged, was 
very small indeed. 

I was, however, eens prepared for the 
combination of monstrosities which were 
pa tome. There was a shield, which 
ooked like a cauldron ; on the left side was 
the drawing of an unwieldy animal meant for 
an elephant, leaning with one paw heavily 
against the shield, and with the other paw 
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directing attention to its face, like a showman 
exhibiting the great canvas picture outside a 
booth at a fair. On the other side was an 
animal compounded of the turkey, the 
whale, the fiying-dragon, the bantam cock, 
and the mermaid, with a sting coming out 
of its jaws, looking like a long tobacco-pipe. 
These were called supporters: the term “ sup- 
porters” pleased me very much as applied to 
the elephant, who threatened every moment 
to overbalance the frail structure, burying the 
other curious monster in the ruins. On 
the top of the cauldron, called the crest, 
were the head of a Hottentot Venus, and 
a lively boar tripping it gently on the light 
fantastic paw. : the centre of the shield, 
or cauldron, were two fat, consequential 
birds, name unknown, and three small-tooth 
combs ; for the artist said he found out (an 
excuse no doubt for the enormous charge he 
made) that our family had been ennobled in 
the dark ages—dark indeed! However, this 
last heraldic freak, caused me to question the 
artist about the meaning of such highly 
fanciful, not to say humorous hieroglyphics, 
and I obtained a long account of how I be- 
came entitled to each of the supporters, the 
elephant and the compound animal ; the Hot- 
tentot Venus and the dancing boar ; the two 
birds and the three small-tooth combs. Not- 
withstanding the explanation, I had not 
yet the courage to order the engraving of a 
seal, before I consulted my lady. 

“Well, my dear,” that sensible woman 
observed, “it does seem odd, that we should 
get such a peculiar coat of arms; but if 
you look over a Peerage, you will find 
many things quite as strange, and I have 
no doubt the artist is quite right.” 

Acting upon the suggestion of my lady, I 


(Conducted by 
consulted a Peerage, and also one or two 
books — heraldry, and I soon found my- 
self studying a peculiar alphabet, mainly con- 
sisting of animals and monsters. There were 
cockatrices, dragons, mermaids, lions, wiverns, 
griffins, griffins’ heads, beavers, otters, effi- 
gies of men, crabs, lobsters, crevices, sole- 
fish, salmon, dolphins, eels, flies, bees, parrots, 
doves, pelicans, martlets, cocks, peacocks, 
ravens, turkeys, owls, phoenixes, hawks, 
falcons, spread eagles, cal wings, feathers, 
legs, cranes, herons, king-fishers, swans, ducks, 
adders, snails, scorpions, grasshoppers, toads 
tortoises, emmets, spiders, moles, hares, conies, 
greyhounds, dogs, foxes, cats, squirrels, hedge- 
hogs, wolves, wolves’ heads, bears, bears’ 
heads, tigers, tigers’ heads, lions’ heads and 
as unicorns, camels, boars and boars’ 
1eads, stags’ heads and bucks’ heads, bucks, 
harts, hinds, stags, goats, goats’ heads, bulls, 
whole and in part ; elephants, horses, asses, 
and death’s heads and bones. ‘Then there 
were angels, spheres and stars, suns and suns’ 
rays, moons, crescents, fires and flames, sea, 
fountains, rocks, mullets, nebule, rainbows, 
stones, trees, leaves, escarbuncles, escallop 
shells, and pickaxes. 

Amongst the monsters more rarely used 
were the nepandis or ape-hog—half ape, 
half swine ; the homocane—half child, half 
spaniel ; the hamya—a compound of a woman, 
a dragon, a lion, a goat, a dog, and a horse ; 
the dragon-tyger and the dragon-wolf ; the 
lion wyvern or flying-serpent ; the winged 
satyr-fish ; the cat-fish ; the devil-fish ; the 
ass-bittern; the ram-eagle; the falcon-fish 
with a hound’s ear ; and the wonderful pig of 
the ocean. 

The application of these ample and curious 
materials is worthy of the science. The 
crests present every conceivable form of 
animal and monster in every attitude of re- 
pose, defiance, meekness, stupidity, pomposity, 
friskiness, rage, and fear. The supporters 
are sometimes animals and sometimes men, 
and the former are generally more intellec- 
tual in appearance than the latter. Some- 
times it is a striding unicorn talking loudly 
across the cauldron to a frowning lion. 
Occasionally it is a conversation between an 
indignant tiger and a mild-eyed, melancholy 
pelican. Frequently the supporters are two 
sturdy angels with fat, solid wings, and short, 
thick, earthy legs. Sometimes it is a pair of 
indecent giants with clubs, or a couple of 
snarling tigers, or a pair of large cats with 
heads hike bank directors and hind-quarters 
shaved like poodles. Sometimes a brace of 
respectable master sweeps do duty at the 
sides, or a couple of frantic eagles dancing a 
wild toe and heel dance. Then animals of 
more than doubtful genus point with weak, 
idiotic smiles to the figures on the shield, 
which are quite in harmony with the crests 
and supporters, Moors’ heads, ships like 
sauce tureens, mallets, bellows, horseshoes, 
salmon standing up like raw recruits, help 
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less dancing bears, dignified owls, waltzing | up as a prey to every evil passion of mankind, 


lions, marching blackbirds, pot-bellied doves, 
acrobatic swine, and a mass of inanimate 
objects the pictorial and symbolical meaning 
of which it is only given to a pursuivant-at- 
arms to understand. In the crests, besides 
| animals, there are the dod trick, the army in 
_ Bombastes Furioso, the constant arm sticking 
up like the pigeon leg out of a pie, heads on 
the point of daggers, men on rocking-horses, 
| fools’ heads, venerable bearded faces looking 
| over the edge of the shield like Socrates in a 
warm bath, and legs kicking out right and 
| left, as if the owner had fallen head-first into 
the heraldic cauldron. 

Looking at the highly refined aristocracy 
of the nineteenth century, with their art 
treasures, their pictures, their music, their 
statues, their love of harmony and grace 
in dress and furniture, it is marvellous to 
find them struggling to trace themselves back 
to a race of men, who could have been 
nothing but rude, untaught, brutal savages. 

| Still more marvellous is it to find them cling- 

| ing to a set of uncouth symbols, that were 
invented to convey ideas to a generation of 
chine-splitting, head-cracking ruffians, who 
could neither read nor write. 

In deference to my lady, I have followed 
in the footsteps of my neighbours, The seal 
to my letters is as large as a raspberry 

| tart. I have had my arms painted on the 
panels of my carriage ; and, when one of the 
family dies, [shall hangup, outsidethe mansion, 
a black-bordered escutcheon, as large as a 
public-house sign-board, Sometimes I fancy 

| that I see a practical man looking at the 
unwieldy elephant, the compound monster, 
the head of the Hottentot Venus, the lively 
boar, the consequential birds, and the three 
small-tooth combs, with something like con- 
tempt, and I feel inclined to rush out and 
shake him by the hand, telling him that I 

| agree with his sentiments exactly. 
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Eicut years ago,” we called attention to 
| the fabulous rise of San Francisco. A village 
| of twenty-six huts in eighteen hundred and 

forty-eight, in eighteen hundred and fifty it 

| was a densely-populated city of some thou- 
_ sands of habitations ; though these habitations 
| Were but of canvas and chip, it is true, and 
| filled with questionable inmates, But, from 
tighteen hundred and fifty to eighteen hun- 

} dred and fifty-five, what a city it became! 
Rife with murders ; mad with gaming, drink, 
and riot; a city wherein no honest woman 

; Was to be seen, and which appalled even the 
Most reckless of the dishonest—wherein the 

| amily was unknown, and where the wildest 
| dreams of unconventional bachelorhood found 
| More than realisation ; a city teeming with 
| alithe vagabonds and rutffians of Europe—all 
rowdies and loafers of America ; given 
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and where lawlessness and crime held equal 
Such was San Francisco in the first 
days of the gold fever, before fermentation 
had wrought purification. We can scarcel 
wonder at the mad excitement that too 
possession of the world at this wonderful 
consolidation of those visions of Dorados 
and Tom Tiddler’s Grounds which have 
always floated, in poetry or sport, before its 
mind. When even a small boy could pick 
up in a day fourteen dollars’ worth of pure 
gold from the very mud of the city itself, 
what marvellous things might not be possible 
to the sturdy worker on the virgin soil, to the 
careful miner, and the knowing mineralogist! 
What a prospect of speedy wealth for the 
impatient of slow gains! what a sudden 
vault on the uppermost spoke of Fortune’s 
wheel for those ground under the tire below! 
what a fascinating way»of paying off one’s 
debts for the insolvent scapegrace! of re- 
turning honoured and full-handed for the 
outlawed debtor! All the desires of hu- 
manity were concentrated on those Califor- 
nian riches; and, perhaps, never since the 
world began was there such a seething mass 
of passionate emotion and fiery thoughts as 
might be found burning under the canvas 
sheds of San Francisco, and on the busy 
diggings up the stream. No man’s life was 
safe, and every man had to defend his earn- 
ings with his life. Revolvers, bowie knives, 
and cutlasses were as necessary parts of his 
equipment as shoes aud shirts ; and murders 
in the open day, and in the most crowded 
parts of the city, were far more common than 
the police charge of “ drunk and disorderly ” 
with us, or a wordy war between cabmen 
and fishwives. The offscourings of humanity 
meeting together made a tolerably unpa- 
latable social mess ; and though almost every 
nation in the world had its representatives 
in California, there was very little difference 
in the degree of rascaldom and ruffianism 
which they embodied. It was a question of 
language and personal habits much more than 
of national virtue or the morality of races. 
What is the San Francisco of to-day, com- 
pared with the San Francisco of five, or even 
three, years ago? We are bound to confess, 
that a more wonderful shaping of society has 
never been witnessed, nor a more rapid esta- 
blishment of natural law, order, and stability, 
out of the extreme of ruffianly licence, Five 
years ago, as we have said, the city was a gipsy 
encampment of canvas tents and wooden huts, 
Now, there are stone churches and hospitals, 
stately colleges and roomy schools, es 
houses, mansions, and palaces, banks and 
warehouses, a custom-house, an exchange, 
and substantial stores ; and wood and canvas 
have disappeared from all but the more neg- 
lected outskirts. Five years ago, the streets 
were almost impassable in winter, and very 
nearly as bad in summer; for it was but an 
exchange between mud into which you sank 
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seensee saipisilataita isis a 
midleg or dust that took you thigh deep ;| merchants, graziers, &c., to the unlimited ad. | 
now, the public ways are properly made,| vantage of the state and the community jp | 
moderately well cared for, and, at least, allow | general, | 
of safe circulation. Following from the build-| The effect of home agriculture and home | 
ings to their inmates, we see just as striking | manufacture is becoming distinctly visible in 

an improvement in the society as in the| the trade statistics of exports and imports, in | 
dwellings of San Francisco. The unlicensed | the stability of the markets, in the natural | 
bachelorhood has become modified, if not | balance of supply and demand, and in the com- 

wholly extinct: its worst features have been | fort and well-being of the people. When the | 
softened, its crime has been repressed, and its | gold fever first broke out, the operations of | 
rowdyism is now brought into decent bounds, | trade were in a most chaotic state. When | 
Families have begun to settle in the city, and|men poured by thousands into that little 

women may now be seen in the streets as village of twenty-four houses, it can easily be 

safe and respected as anywhere in Europe. | understood that a very short time found them | 
This fact alone speaks volumes, both for the in utterdestitution of all the necessaries of life, | 
greater social order of the place and for the though in the presence of an amount of bul- | 
re-acting moral influence which they have lion that would have bought up half the | 
introduced ; for no society is wholly evil) markets of Europe. The commercial formula 

wherein noble aud virtuous women live with | was next accomplished, and the demand ob- | 
safety, with respect, and with influence. It tained the supply. But California made men 

is only when they withdraw that men are mad, She was the very Circe in the world of 

given over to unreserved iniquity. This trade, and no one who dealt with her in any 

better state of things is due, says Mr. Seyd, way whatsoever seemed to preserve his 

in a recently published work on California, reason. The fabulous rates of interest which 

to the much abused and much misrepresented | the first importers obtained from men drunk 

Vigilance Cominittee organised in eighteen | with gold and destitute of all else, turned the 

hundred and fifty-six. Disgusted with the! brains of half the shipping merchants in the 

inefliciency—some say with the crimes—of the | world. No one seemed to reflect or to study, to 

government ; alarmed at the absence of all| look at what had gone before, or to calculate 

law, both of prevention or of punishment—in | what remained behind : all were only eager to | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six the inhabitants | pour goods into California, and to make an | 
of San Francisco rose in a mass, organised an | usurer’s fortune on a single venture. The con- | 
army of six thousand men, which was divided | sequence was, that, after paying a dollar for | 
into infantry, cavalry, and heavy artillery ;|anu onion or a potato, a small fortune fora pair 
took the law and its administration into their | of boots, and a ransom for a bottle of lemonade; 
own hands ; caught and executed some half-| after literally eating gold in the simplest 
dozen proved murderers; enacted severe| dinner that could be given to a hungry man, 
laws against theft and violence; put down|and being obliged to sue like beggars and | 
gambling houses ; regulated the hours of the| pay like princes in the stores, the buyers 
drinking saloons; cleared the country of|had it all to themselves: the markets were 
some of the more notorious scoundrels, and | glutted, goods lay rotting in the streets, and 
placed the other scoundrels under such strin-| men, who had shipped their all, expecting to 
gent and uncomfortable social rules that they | make hundreds per cent., were eager to sell 
soon “cleared out” of their own accord ;| their stores at the most ridiculous sums, and 
accepted and paid the state debt of three | thought themselves well off if they were able 
millions of dollars, secretly and illegally | to save a few pence inthe pound. The waste 
contracted by an unscrupulous Governor ;| and destruction of commodities were frightful. 
deposed him and elected another in his stead, | Articles, which at first would have commanded 
who is now in office ; laid in very fact, the| their weight in gold, now lay shrivelling under 
foundations, and built up that wonderful} the sun, perfectly secure from theft, among 4 
fabric, of present San Franciscan society out| population who could not have made use of 
of the unpromising materials under their|them at a gift, owing to their being them 
hands. The discovery of the gold fields of|selves overstocked. It was the most striking 
Australia, and the breaking out of the! though melancholy spectacle to see this waste 
Russian war, doubtless aided them ; for the| of property, where so short a time before 
floating particles of restless vagabondism| there had been such urgent need and de 
swam off into those streams, as something| mand. Boxes, bales of tobacco and all sorts of 
newer ; and soon the tide of emigration from|dry goods were sunk under the dust and the 
San Francisco was stronger than that ofjmud of the thoroughfares; and often, # 

immigration to it. The Californians were} this day, workmen making or repairing 
well rid of their guests, though the Ishour |wonds, come upon boxes of rotten tobaced, | 
market rose inconveniently, and servants’|or upon bales of spoiled clothes, which were | 
wages cost a handsome fortune in themselves.|left to destruction simply because there | 
At present, about ten thousand miners|}were neither buyers nor wearers. 
annually leave the state enriched; though| butter alone : —the importation was so ¢& 

forty per cent. fewer exist in it than in former| cessive in proportion to the consumemt 

years. Many of these have turned farmers,|that every one must have eaten three and & 
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half pounds a day to have prevented it from 
spoiling: the tobacco in store was sufficient 
for sixty-five years’ consumption ; every pair | 
of feet must have worn fifty pairs of shoes ; 
ten times the number of inhabitants that 

existed must have been continually intoxi- 

cated, and every one must have chewed 

twenty-five pounds of tobacco daily, if butter, 

boots, spirits, or pigtail were to be kept from 

destruction. Again, seeing the need for some 

kind of better lodgment than the canvas 

and the chip of the first immigrants, specu- | 
lators sent out iron houses, and bricks for | 
building ; and these, notwithstanding the | 
enormous cost of their exportation, soon re- 
duced rents seventy-five per cent. besides 
paying themselves in six or eight months. 
Of course the market was glutted with iron- 
houses and manufactured bricks; and the 
one, two, and three hundred per cent. of the 
first importers was soon transformed to a 
grievous balance on the losing side with the | 
later speculators. House rent is still very 
dear in San Francisco. A business building, 
worth twelve thousand dollars, lets at three 
hundred dollars, or at two-and-a-half per cent. 
per month, profit; while a “villa” with a 
garden, in the suburbs, worth four thousand 

dollars, will let from eighty to a hundred 

dollars the month. Fire insurance is dear, 
perhaps owing to past traditions rather than 
to present experience. But, as San Francisco | 
has been completely burnt down more than | 
once, it can scarcely be wondered at that the | 
insurance companies preserve their tradi- 
tions ; and although the city is now of brick 
and stone, and therefore liable to no great 
danger, they still charge according to the 
risks of the past. As, however, their profits 
are mounting up beyond all reasonable need, 
opposition companies are being started, which 
will soon equalise the matter. Nothing proves 
the energy and go-aheadness of the Californian 
population more than one of those numerous 
fires, While the ashes were still smouldering, 
the ring of the axe and the blow of the ham- 
mer would be heard ; and, with the ground 
hot and scorched beneath their feet, a party of 
workmen would build up a new street before 
half the city knew that the old street had 
been destroyed. The quiet, tame Chinamen, 
with their pigtails and their rats’ meat, and 
the thick-skulled negro, were as energetic 
and as clever as any. Being in a free State, 
the last class excited no animosity, aud were 
more encouraged than in most of the other 
States of America ; the consequence is, a far 
larger development of intelligence among 
them than is found in the Slave States, or 
where they are scouted and scorned. As 
for the Celestials, they find themselves so 
well off, that forty thousand at least are now 
located in California, either about the diggings | 





or in the city. 


Many causes may be ascribed for the failure 


| of most of the Californian mining companies 


in England. In the first place, land was! 
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often bought and ‘claims purchased by the 
map and by hearsay report alone; (land often 
rose from three hundred to one thousand per 
cent. in one day, on the merest rumour of 
gold) ; then, companies were formed under 
managers new to the country and the busi- 
ness alike—perhaps naval or military men, 
needy diplomats, or still needier younger sons: 
men whose former habits totally unfitted 
them for the rough and ready life they had 
to encounter, and who expected to carry all 
before them by the magic weight of English 
blood «and gentleman-like breeding; they 
often carried workmen, under contracts for 
comparatively small wages, who, of course, 
abandoned their masters and set up as “ pla- 
cers” for themselves the moment they set 
foot on shore ; frequently no quartz-crushing 
machines were sent out, or those sent were 
of no use when dragged lumbering up to 
the mines ; or, as happened in one instance, 
they were sunk in the Sacramento river, 
These, added to unbounded extravagance 
and entire ignorance, were the reasons of the 
failure of our English companies, and not, 
as the cry then went out, that the gold 
was exhausted, and the quartz not worth 
the labour of crushing. Mr. Seyd asserts, 
that the quartz veins are abundantly rich, 
and will yield greatly for many years to 
come ; while a sample of gold-sand, yielding 
seventeen and two-thirds ounces to the ton 
of two thousand pounds, is by no means an 
exaggerated example of the ordinary gold- 
sand of the mines. Indeed, all the minerals 
are abundant in this “backbone of America ;” 
and were even her gold to fail her, Cali- 
fornia has other mineral wealth remaining, 
which would still keep her foremost in the 
rank of rich nations. Of the two hundred 
millions sterling which have been poured 
into the money market since California and 
Australia opened their hidden stores, the 
major part has come from California, 

Land is cheap; wages are dear; the 
climate is delicious; the produce of the 
farm and garden luxuriant beyond measure ; 
and all that is wanting to California, says 
Mr. Seyd, are labour and capital. Strange 
that capital should be wanting in the land 
of gold! but the ethics of commercial life 
are beyond the comprehension of the un- 
initiated; and we only record a fact, 
which we accept with becoming modesty. 
Such, however, being the case, it is earnestly 
asked why all discontented labourers, all 
striving artizaus, all men with families, all 
hopeless single men, all small capitalists, all 
strong-armed paupers—above all, why all 
young ladies of every degree, husbandless and 
portionless here—do not set out for the 
Golden City? Work and wages; certain 
prosperity for the industrious, and certain 
wealth and saved capital for the careful ; 
more offers in a day than she could read, for 
every “decent-faced” woman ; a climate that 
would have renovated old Parr at the 
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last gasp; a carpet of wild flowers unsur- 
passed in any country in the world; and 
game enough for all the leading shots of 
Europe—these are Mr. Seyd’s chief points in 
his Californian pleadings, these are the in- 
ducements which he holds out to English 
emigrants of all classes, 

Mr. Seyd is, we believe, an American gen- 
tleman, and with this part of his book we 
have nothing to do. 


MEAT AND DRINK IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TIME. 


Wuen William Shakespeare applied to his 
doctor for some information about eating and 
drinking, what was he told? Was he dry or 
moist, a hot body or a cold body, in the 
doctor’s eyes? For men and meats seem in 
his days, to have been divided into two classes, 
the hot and the cold ; so that, if they paid any 
heed to dietetics, the cold men fed warmly, 
aud the hot men ate cold dinners: that is to 
say, dinners physiologically cold. Witness 
Tobias Venner, doctor of physic, in the days 
of Shakespeare and of Bacon, of our glorious 
old Marlowes, and of a host of men mighty of 
wit, and fierce in thirst and hunger. When Doc- 
tor Venner was born, Spenser was a young man 
in the north of England, yet unknown to fame. 
He lived in the days, not only of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, but also in the days of Milton, and 
departed this life when John Dryden was upon 
the verge of thirty. Doctor Venner wrote the 
Straight Road to a Long Life, a work on 
diet : also a philosophical discourse upon 
dietetics and the preservation of health ; also 
upon the nature and use of the springs at 


Bath ; also upon spring medicines ; also upon | 


a mineral spring in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol ; also upon the smoking of tobacco. 
The author writes himself “To. Venner, 
Doctor of Physicke,at Bathe, in the Spring and 
Fall, and at other times in the Burrough of 
North Petherton, neere to the ancient Haven- 
Towne of Bridgewater in Somersetshire.” 

To consider everything in order, Dr. To. 
Venner treats first of the nature and choice 
of habitable places ; then of the divers kinds 
of bread ; thirdly, of drinks ; fourthly, of the 
flesh of beasts and fowls; fifthly, brethren, 
of fish ; sixthly, of eggs and milk ; seventhly, 
of sauces and spices ; eighthly, of eatable fruits, 
roots, and herbs; in the ninth place, and 
finally, of the manner and custom of diet. 

Of habitations, wisely says the doctor, that 
they should be set where there is good air, 
on water, and good soil. He loves not 

ouses hemmed in among hills, or drenched 
in the corrupt vapour of standing pools. He 
loves a subtle, bright, and clear air, temperate, 
and tolerably moist ; but a dry air, he says, 
is most agreeable to moist constitutions. He 
has a prejudice, (probably because he was a 
moist man,) against what he denounces as 
“the moist and excrementall blasts of the 


west wind ;” and would have houses built with 
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(Conducted by 
windows looking “as much as may be towards 
the east, because the sun, in the beginning of | 
the day, arising upon them, doth excellently | 
clarify and purge the air of them, and are | 
all the day after better exposed to the most | 
wholesome blasts of the east wind.” Next 
to the east, the north wind is the one he 
loves, Dwellers on the hills, are by reason of 
the good air they get, “witty, nimble, mag- | 
nanimous and aspiring. The contrary is seen | 
in low and marish places; for there, the in- | 
habitants, by reason of the evilness of the | 
air, have gross and earthy spirits, whereof 
it is that they are for the most part men, | 
grovelling, dull, sluggish, sordid, sensual, | 
plainly irreligious, or perhaps some of them, | 
which is a little worse, religious in show, | 
external honest men, deceitful, malicious, | 
disdainful :” low people in every sense. 

He next discusses bread, which was in his | 
time chiefly made of three sorts of grain: | 
wheat, rye and barley. Except in Wales and 
some of the northern shires of England, no | 
use was made of oats unless in times of | 
scarcity. The wheat bread is best. They | 
who, being in health, use the finest wheat 
bread are “more curious than judicious.” | 
A yeoman-bread, which hath in it the finer | 
part of the bran, is for strong and healthy | 
bodies very convenient. Bread made only of | 
the branny part of the meal, brown bread, used 
by the poorest sort of people in times of great 
scarcity, is only fit for dogs. Sometimes the | 
grosser part of the bran is separated by a | 
sieve, and a bread wholesome enough, called | 
one-way-bread, is made with the siftings. 
Rye bread, cold, heavy, and hard, is “ most 
meet for rustic labourers ;” rye mixed with | 
wheat makes Messeling bread, and that is | 
wholesomer. Dr. Venner next enumerates | 
the seven qualities of good bread, One is that 
it be well leavened, “ howbeit we daily prove 
that no bread is lighter of digestion, or | 
giveth better nourishment to the body, than | 
our manchet, which is made of fine flour of | 
wheat, having in it no leaven, but a little 
barm.” Those were the early days of yeast. 
Mind how you eat crust, says Dr. Venner to 
the men among whom rare Ben Jonson 
flourished at the Mermaid. Biscuit “is only 
profitable for the phlegmatic, and for them 
that have crude and moist stomacks, and that 
desire to grow lean, because it is a very great 
dryer ; and therefore let such as are choleri¢ | 
and melancholic beware how they use It 
The like may be said of the crust of bread ; for 
it is also very hardly digested, and breedeth 
choler adust and melancholic humours. 
Wherefore let the utmost and harder part of 
the crust be chipped away, of which let such | 
as are by nature choleric and melancholi¢ | 
have special care. But it is good for the 
phlegmatic, and for such as have over moist 
stomacks, and yet healthy, and desirous t | 
grow lean, to eat crusts after meat, the 
very superficial and burnt parts of them only | 
chipped away, because they press down the 
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meat, and strengthen the mouth of the | agreeable to cold constitutions and for old 


stomach, by drying up the superfluous mois- 
ture of it.” 

Thirdly, of divers kinds of drink. Water, 
as drink, the worthy doctor summarily rejects, 
ina chapter not a morsel longer than a son- 
net. It may be very suitable for people 
living in hot countries; but, in England, it is 
“in no wise agreeable, for it doth very greatly 
deject the appetite, destroy the natural heat, 
and overthrow the strength of the stomach ; 
and,consequently, confounding the concoction, 
is the cause of crudities, fluctuations, and 
windiness in the body.” As many lines as 
he had given to water, so many pages Doctor 
Venner gives to wine. Then, he has nearly 
as much to say of beer, mead, cider, perry, 
aqua vite. “Many and singular,” he says, 
“are the commodities of wine ; for it is of itself 
the most pleasant liquor of all other.” He 
proceeds presently toa review of the wines 
used in his day, and points out their qualities. 
White wine and Rhenish, thin and penetrat- 
ing, cut and attenuate gross humours; they 
are good to take in the morning, fasting, and 
also a little before dinner and supper, but 
they are hurtful when taken with meat, or 
at meals. Claret breedeth good humours, 
and is very good for young men with hot 
stomachs, but is hurtful for all that are of a 
and moist constitution. To rheumy 
people, it is of all wines most pernicious, but, 
verily, it being moderately taken at meals, it 
is for temperate bodies, so as it be a pure 





and quick wine, scarcely inferior to any of 
the regal wines of France. Sack is hot and 
thin, wherefore it doth vehemently and 
quickly heat the body. Falstaff was right in 
his choice of nectar, for, says Doctor Venner, 
sack “is most accommodate for old men, for 
ow men,” but as to his halfpenny-worth of 
read, Sir John was wrong, for sack, we learn, 
| “is chiefly to be drunken after the eating of 
| meats of gross substance, and such as consist | 
| of au excremental moisture, as pork, fish, &c. 
| Sugar retardates the penetrative quality, 
therefore to the cold stomach sack is 
better without sugar; but where there is 
reason to dread the penetrative faculty, sack 
with sugar isthe more acceptable. Malmsey 
isvery hot, and by reason that it is sweet, it 
_ Rourisheth very much. It is convenient for 
| alleold bodies: but for such as are hot it is 
| greatly hurtful, because it is very easily 
¢onvertible into red choler. It killeth worms 
| Inchildren, by a certain natural and hidden 
| Property, if they drink it fasting. Muscadel 
| Ban inferior wine to Malmsey, having the 
like virtue ; Bastard, also of like virtue, is an 
| Inferior wine to Muscadel. Canary “is of 
} Some termed a sack, with this adjunct sweet, 
| but yet very improperly, for it differeth not 
sly from sack in sweetuess and pleasantness 
| of taste, but also in colour and consistence, 
for it is not so white in colour as sack, nor so 
thin in substance; wherefore it is more 
MUtritive, and less penetrative. It is best 


bodies, so that they be not too impensively 
choleric” (as some old bodies are apt to be), 
“for it is a wine that will quickly inflame ; and 
therefore very hurtful unto hot and choleric 
bodies, especially if they be young.” Tent is a 
gross, nutritive wine, and is very quickly con- 
cocted into blood. Greek wine, which is of a 
blackish-red colour, is “of a very temperate 
nature, hotter than claret and sweeter, yet 
with some pleasing sharpness adjoining. It 
breedeth very good blood, reviveth the spirits, 
comforteth the stomach and liver, and exceed- 
ingly cheereth and strengtheneth the héart. 
For aged people, and all such asarenaturally 
of a weak state of body, it is most profitable.” 
Greek wine is only profitable, now-a-days, for 
any one who has a taste for pitch and tar. 
All but a very little is extremely resinous. 
“ Wine of Orleans is stronger than any other 
French wine, and very pleasant withal in 
taste : it is for goodness scarcely, or not at 
all, inferior to Muscadel. It is hurtful to 
the choleric, and such.as have weak brains. 
To a cold constitution, and for cold and weak 
stomachs, there is not a better wine, if there 
be so good. It is very hurtful to them that 
are young.” 

“There are, also,” says the Doctor, “ other 
French wines, which far excel other wines.” 
These were the regal wines of France, Vin 
de Coussi and Virf d’ Hai, “which to the 
kings and peers of France are in very 
familiar use. They notably comfort the 
stomach, help the concoction and distribu- 
tion of the meats, and offend not the head 
with vapourous fumes. They are regal wines, 
indeed, and very convenient for every 
season, age, and constitution, so they might 
be had.” Red wine is of an austere, sharp 
taste and astringent quality. The regal 
wines of France answered to the champagne 
of to-day, as nearly as the wine of Orleans 
answered to our Burgundy, 

Wine given to children is fire added upon 
fire. Of wine, says the wise man, it is a 
precept “that it be not given to youths, as 
from fourteen years unto twenty-five ; for 
wine is unto them most repugnant ; because 
it doth above measure heat their hasty, hot, 
and agitating nature, and extimulate them 
(like mad men) unto enormious and out- 
ragious actions.” Another precept is that it 
should be “very moderately givenand that, not 
too often unto young men, as from twenty-five 
years of age unto thirty-five, and that it be 
also of the smaller sorts of wines.” Well 
might you write your Groat’s worth of 
Repentance, you George Green, and you 
Christopher Marlowe of the mighty line; well 
might you perish ere repentance came, 
bibbers of sack at the green age of thirty, 
dead men before you had reached that period 
of manhood and constant age, as from thirty- 
five to fifty, when wine may be more liberally 
used. Dr, Venner published this book when 
his age was forty-three ; therefore he says 
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“ let such, when they are past forty years of | it interests us to read what the men fed upon 
age, begin to make much of the use of wine.” | who produced Faery Queenes, Macbeths, and 
As to the mixture of wine with water, that; New Instruments of Philosophy. Let us 
is good for young men, “but for them that throw aside the Doctor’s theories of cholers, 
are cold by temperature, or well stricken in | rheums and distillations, only observing that 
years, pure wine is in time of health more |he prefers of moist animals mature to imma- 
convenient,” and even in case of feverous|ture meat, “notwithstanding that roasted 
distemperature, to allay their thirst, they may | pigs are of most men greatly desired, and for 
not put more than four parts of water to one |some certain bodies very profitable,” and of 
part of wine, “less that the hurts which | dry animals he finds the immature meat pre- 
water is likely to bring to such bodies, should |ferable by reason of its greater moistness, 
be greater than the commodity of cooling and | Wherefore kids and calves are for goodness of 
quenching the thirst.” A distinct chapter | meat better than goats and oxen, and the like 
is given to refutation of a popular belief, that |is to be said of pigeons, fawns, &c. He ae- 
“it is expedient for health to be drunk with | counts meat salted for from one to five days 
wine once or twice a month.” The worthy|as wholesomer than fresh, but meat salted 
doctor has an honourable love for wine, and | and hung to dry by the fire,—Martinmass beef, 
scorns those who—though it be once in a|forexample—he will “leave as only convenient 
lifetime only—use it in debauchery. for labouring men and such as have strong 

The next chapter comprises beer and ale, |stomachs.” He leaves a good many indi- 
beer being the name given of old, and still| gestible things to be enjoyed as their fit diet 
given in the Doctor's native county, to the| by the rustics:—the flesh of elder sheep, 
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stronger and the better brew. There were | 
no hops at all in ale. Beer, he says (hear | 
and believe, Allsop and Bass !)—“ beer that is 
too bitter of the hops (as many to save malt 
are wont to make it), is of a fuming nature 
and therefore it engendereth rheums and dis- 
tillations, hurteth the sinews, offendeth the | 
sight, and causeth the head-ache by filling the 
ventricles of the brain with troublesome 
vapours; wherefore not only the internal, | 
but also the external senses are very much 
disturbed and hurted.” Such was the deci- 
sion of the faculty in Shakespeare’s time on 
bitter beer. 

We pass over cider and perry, usual drinks 
where fruits do abound; they are cold in 
operation, good for the choleric or to be drunk 
when fasting, but if drunk at meals, they 
blanch the face and cover the skin with a 
white spotted deformity. Metheglin is a very 
strong kind of drink, made of two parts of 
water and one of honey, boiled together and 
scummed very clean, and if rosemary, hyssop, 
thyme, origanum and sage be first well boiled 
in the water, whereof you make the metheglin, 
it will be better. Also there should be added 
afterwards a dash of ginger. This was a 
drink held to be exceedingly wholesome in 
the winter for old folks, Mead was metheglin | 
made with twice the quantity of water. | 
Metheglin took three or four months,mead one | 
month to settle. Mead was pronounced protita- | 
ble to all bodies from the beginning of April to | 
the beginning or middle of September, for the 
preserving of health, to be taken in an empty | 





stomach, Aqua vitee distilled from sack, mus- 


bulls’ beef, (it “is of a rank and unpleasant 
taste, of a thick gross and corrupt juice, and 
of a very hard digestion, I commend it unto 
poor hard labourers.”) Bacon, because “ it is 
of hard digestion and breedeth dust and 
choleric humours,” old peacocks, shad and 
mackarel which, “ quickly induce a loathing 
noisomeness to the stomach ;” for some salt- 
water fishes, in those days of slow locomo- 
tion, were seldom eaten in a really fresh 
state, except on their own coasts by the coast 
people: the tougher and larger cuttle-tishes, 
thornback, “a tish of gross, excremental, and 
putrid juice, a meat of ill-smell, unpleasant 
savour, unwholesome nourishment, noisome 
to the stomach, only fit for hard-labouring 
men ;” also the tench, “unwholesome, and of 
hard concoction, it is a muddy and exere- 
mental fish, unpleasant to the taste, noisome 
to the stomach, and filleth the body with 
gross and slimy humours ; notwithstanding, 
it is a meat convenient enough for labouring 
men.” So dainty was the diet proposed to 
rustical stomachs by the fashionable doctor 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth and of King 
James. 

Now let us run over a score of notes. The 
Arabian physicians place kid’s flesh above alt 
other, especially the flesh of sucking kid. To. 
Venner subscribes to this, saving the majesty 
of veal. Veal—a more odoriferous flesh than 
any other—he declares to be best meat of all, 
but he prefers kid tolamb. The best mutton 
is of a year or two old, or thereabout ; and if 
it be of a young wether it is best of all 
Veal, “if it be of the age between one and 





cadel or other wine with many herbs and spices | two months, and completely fat, then it is of 
is good for your families and for neighbours in | an excellent temperament and nutriture, and 
their necessities. There is not any water in| for every season, age, and temperature, €% 
use which can better fortify life, and hinder | ceeding all quadrupedal creatures.” Pork is 
the coming in of old age than the aforesaid | not fit for those who are gross or of weak 
Aqua vite. Having discussed in this way|stomach ; bacon is of hard digestion, and # 
bread and wine, we come unto flesh of beasts|gammon of bacon is the same, but not 8 
and fowls. | ood, “for it is of harder digestion, and the 
In the case of meats as in the case of wines Hest virtue that it hath, is to comme 
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acup of wine unto the palate.” Brawn is un- 
wholesome ; with sucking-pig claret or sack 
should be taken, Venison is, in the doctor’s 
opinion, of hard digestion, and an ill juice. 
“It was verily a good invention for amending 
the noisomeness of venison to drink claret 
wine plentifully with it.’ In all respects he 
















the scarcity of venison, may otherwise deem. 
“A little fatcony is, for goodness and whole- 
someness of meat, better than a great buck, 
for although venison be of some greatly 
estimated and desired, yet, notwithstanding 
rarity and carity of it, rabbits are of a far 
more excellent nourishment, and for goodness 
of meat little inferior to the capon.” Hares 
are dry, hard, and “breed melancholy more 
than any other flesh ; wherefore it is not for 
— of the flesh that hares are so often 











the body: for it maketh a very dry, thick, 
and melancholic blood.” After an assault on 






those foreigners who eat frogs and snails, the 
doctor comes to the capon, best of fowls, and 
to the welcome hens, chickens, pullets, cock- 
rela, caponets. Turkeys, if they had tenderer 
legs and milder fat, would be scarcely inferior 
to capon. Peacocks yield a hard, dry meat. 
They are best eaten in winter after they have 
hung in a cold place for three or four days. 
Pigeons inflame and stimulate. They are 
good, therefore, for old men. ‘They are best 











wipe gooseberries, and then eaten with 
butter and a little vinegar. The eating of 
pigeons in time of plague is much commended, 

cause they are thought to make a man safe 
from infection. They are best to be eaten 








their heads be pulled off, let them blood 
with a knife upon the inner side of the wings, 






be somewhat abated. 

oo hot, and must be eschewed. The phea- 

sant’s flesh in flavour excels that of all fowl, 

ad for nourishment is of a mean between 

the capon and the partridge. Next to the 

pheasant, for goodness of meat, is the part- 

wie, so it be young. It impinguateth the 

y. The young partridges, says our 

| thoughtful and considerate friend, whose re- 
gad for the rustic stomach we have seen 

ilready, “the young partridges are the best, 
frthey make a pure and excellent nourish- 

| Ment. They are only hurtful to countrymen, 
because they breed in them the asthmatic 

| Passion, which is a short and painful fetching 
of breath, by reason whereof they will not be 

} thle to undergo their usual labours, Where- 
fire, when they chance to meet with a covey 
young partridges, they were much better 
| bestow them upon such for whom they are 
ivenient, than to adventure (notwithstand- 
tg their strong stomachs) the eating of 



































prefers mutton, although some, by reason of 


uated, but for recreating and exercising of 


goat’s flesh, and upon the corrupt stomachs of 
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roasted, with a stuffing of sour grapes or| 


when they are almost ready to fly, and before | 


for by that means their vehement heat will | 
The older birds are! 
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their bodies.” If this be so, benevolence 
wust be at the bottom of the Game Laws. 
Quails, says the Doctor, are not so whole- 
some as they are accounted. Their flesh is 
held to have a certain kind of force against 
melancholy, by reason of a great desire that 
these birds have to feed upon hellebore, which 
is a purger of melancholy. But their evil 
nature counteracteth this, and it is likely, 
that as quailsalone, of all living creatures be- 
sides man, suffer the falling sickness, the use 
of them engendereth the cramp, a trembling 
of the limbs, and falling sickness. “ But 
there are few,” the Doctor thinks, “that 
would fear to incur the aforesaid hurts by 
eating of them, if they might have them. 
Indeed the scarcity of them upholdeth their 
reputation, and the hurts that come by the 
seldom eating of them are not sensible, but to 
the curious indagator and observer of things.” 
Rails are good; old turtle-doves breed 
naughty blood, but young ones have an excel- 
lent property of comforting the brain and 
quickening the wit. Fat blackbirds are good 
eating, and thrushes are convenient, espe- 


|cially for the phlegmatiec, so are larks. Wood- 


cocks—called rustic partridges by some—are 
inferior to partridge, snipe is inferior to wood- 
cock, Fieldfares are dry and not commend- 
able ; sparrows, roasted, make a dry, choleric, 
and melancholic nourishment, but being 
boiled in broth they become wholesome and 
the broth restorative. Linnets are both for 
lightness of digestion and goodness of meat 
better than sparrows. Crane is hard and 
fibrous, and a lean bustard is no better, but 


\being fat, and kept without meat a day or 


two before he is killed, he yields a nourishing 
meat, if baked and well-seasoned with pepper, 
cloves, and salt. Heron is hard and fishy, 
but the young heronshaws are with some 
accounted a very dainty dish. But, says the 
physician, “ I leave them and commend them 
unto such as are delighted with meats of 
strange and noisome taste.” He condemns 
also bittern, would have the stork excluded 
from tables, and declares sea gull to be 
offensive. Teal, he says, is the best of water- 
fowl, and radge next unto teal in goodness. 
He differs from those who repute plover a 
dainty meat, rates lapwing below plover, com- 
mits widgeon and curlew to them that live 
near to moors, and have no better meat, bids 
all men of reasonable stomach to beware of 
moor-hen, and dismisses all ducks, whether 
tame or wild, as “in no wise commendable ; 
for they chiefly feed upon the very filth and 
excremental vermin of the earth. The flesh 
of them is neither for smell or taste commend~ 
able; it is fulsome and unacceptable to the 
stomach, and filleth the body with obscene 
and naughty humours. They are only con- 
venient for strong and rustic bodies.” Stubble 
geese are of very hard concoction and in- 
grateful savour, but the young geese, com- 


seeing that there is in their flesh,)monly called green geese, are wholesomer, 
an hidden and perilous antipathy unto! especially if fatted with wholesome grain. 
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The swan is like the goose but grosser, | founded, Dr. Venner, his contemporary, was, 
heavier, and harder of digestion. He yieldeth|and so he tells us: “ Being thus used, it 


best nourishment being baked and well- 
seasoned with pepper, cloves, and salt. It is 
a strong. melancholic meat. 

Next follows fish. Much of the pre- 


bringeth two commodities, First, it taketh 
away satiety and strengtheneth the stomach 
by shutting up the orifice thereof. Secondly, 
it preventeth the floating of the meat, which 


judice against fish diet that still sub-/ greatly hindereth and disturbeth the concoc- 
sists among the common people may have | tion, by depressing it into the bottom of the 
begun with the men of science in the days | stomach, which is the chief place of digestion.” 
of that medical theory of dry and moist, of | There is made of coagulated milk a kind of 
hot and cold, which causes Dr. Venner to | junket, called in most places a fresh cheese, 
declare the much eating or often use of it| This, or other junkets or white meats of like 
unwholesome, “ because fish increaseth much | nature must be always at meals first eaten, 





gross slimy and superfluous phlegm, which 
residing and corrupting in the body, causeth 
difficulty of breathing, the gout, the stone, 
the leprosy, the scurvy, and other foul and 
troublesome affects of the skin.” Among 
fish he accounts the sole as of primest note 
and calls it the sea-capon. The eyes of a 
salmon are far wholesomer than the eyes of 
any other fish. Sturgeon is a very accept- 
able fish, and best welcome at tables. It may 
be much doubted whether it be not so greatly 
esteemed for the mere rareness of it. Its 
fat subverteth the stomach. The halibut is 
a big fish and of great account. It is not 
inferior to the sturgeon. John Dory, says 
the Doctor (shame upon him!), is not very 
delectable to the palate ; it breedeth some- 
what a gross and phlegmatic juice. Lam- 
preys are of some greatly esteemed, but very 
unworthily, for they are partly of the nature 
of eels, Eels are only a convenient meat for 
poor, hard labourers, The doctor supposes 
that their aperient quality has caused oysters 
to be usually eaten a little before meal, and 
that with one-way bread. Although their 
saltish nature excites appetite, they must 
be eaten with pepper and vinegar, and a cup 
of good claret or sack drunk presently after 
them. The carp is of a sweet and exquisite 
taste, but gives aslimy nourishment. Puffins, 
whether they be eaten fresh or powdered, 
are of an odious smell, of a naughty taste, of 
unwholesome nourishment, and very noisome 
to the stomach. Yet great drinkers esteem 
well of the powdered puffin, because it pro- 
voketh them to drink. 

From the next section of the treatise, that 
upon eggs and milk, including the products 
from milk, here is the hint of a breakfast 
for the age that knew no coffee and no tea. 
“If any man desire a light, nourishing, and 
comfortable breakfast, I know none better 
than a couple of potched eggs, seasoned with 
a little sauce and a few corns of pepper, also 
with a drop or two of vinegar if the stomach 
be weak, and supped off warm, eating there- 
withal a little bread and butter, and drinking 
after a good draught of claret wine.” 

Ben Jonson ate cheese after his meat, 
and we keep up the custom, not having 





or at banquets between meals, when the 
stomach is empty. 

Next, the Doctor treats of sauces and 
spices. Sauces are salt, vinegar, rose vinegar 
(which is white wine or claret vinegar with 
red rose leaves steeped in it), eisell, the 
vinegar of cider ; verjuice, which is made of 
sour grapes, crabs, or unripe apples ; oranges, 
lemons, citrons ; olives, eaten with meat to 
excite appetite; capers, eaten with vinegar 
and oil or oxymel; pickled buds of young 
broom, samphire, radishes, oil, honey, sugar, 
and mixed sauces, Spices are cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, pepper, ginger, 
and saffron. The doctor has by accident 
omitted mustard, upon the relations of which 
to ox-beef we have heard something froma 
friend of Titania. 

Fruits, roots, and herbs, that serve for 
meat, and are usually eaten: apples, pears; 
pear-wardens, solid and large, of all sorts of 
pears the best and wholesomest, yielding the 
warden-pie ; quinces which yield a very delec- 
table cotiniate or marmalade ; pomegranates, 

eaches, and apricots, medlars and service- 
hasten mulberries, figs, dates, plums, dam- 
sons, prunes, grapes—which, “ boiled in butter 
and sops of bread added thereto, and sugar 
also, if they be somewhat sour, are a very 
pleasant meat ;”—raisins, cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, barberries, raspis or framboise, 
now called raspberries, strawberries—they 
may be well eaten with rose, violet, or borage 
water and sugar—whortleberries ; hazel nuts 
—which “violate the lungs ”—filberts, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, pine nuts—the newest and 
the whitest are the best, they must be eaten 
with honey or sugar—pistachio or fistic nuts, 
almonds; mushrooms. “Many fantastical 
people do greatly delight to eat of the earthly 
excrescences called mushrooms; whereof some 
are venomous, and the best of them unwhole- 
some for meat. They are convenient for no 
season, age, or temperature.” Melons, ca- 
cumbers, gourds, beans, pease, artichok 
coleworts, carrots and parsnips, turnips a0 
navewes, skirret-roots, potatoes—“some use 
to eat them being roasted in the embers, 
sopped in wine, which way is specially good 
—iringo-roots, garlic, onion, scallion or chalot, 


after dinner, as Ben Jonson had, a reason | leek, chive, lettuce—“ in these days commonly 


to give for the cheese that is in us. 
the poet was not scholar enough to know 
upon what faith cheese after meat was 


If|eaten at the beginning of meals”—parsley, 


sea-parsley, prick-madam, spinage, bleets and 


‘orach, beets, herb-mercury, much used among 
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| pot-herbs, mallows, sorrel, good to chew of 
| mornings fasting, in the time of pestilence, 
and the juice whereof maketh a pleasant 
| sauce for meats,—endive, and chicory, dande- 
| lio—good to be used in pottage,—borage 
| and bugloss, burnet—effectual against the 
| plague, and other affects of the heart, the 
| ses being put into wine, yield unto it an 
excellent relish in drinking, — cinquefoil, 
strawberry leaves, violet leaves and flowers, 
borage and rose blossoms—good as violet 
_ flowers in a salad,—gilliflowers, marigolds, 
tansy, wormwood, filipendula, and many more 
_ herbs were used in the kitchens of our fore- 
fathers two or three centuries ago. 

Now, lastly, of the manner of diet, “ There 
isa threefold diet, accurate or precise, vulgar 
or common, and sub-vulgar.” “ Don’t eat 

| without appetite,” says Dr. Venner. “ Sauces 
_ may be used to correct tendencies of consti- 
_ tution ; if used to provoke excess in eating, 
| they beget disease. Meats most desired, 
although apparently less wholesome, are to 
| be preferred. The use of two competent 
meals in a day, viz., of dinner and supper, is 
| ripe best for them that are within the 
imits of twenty-five and sixty years, leading 
astudious or sedentary life. But such as 
use much exercise,” says the physician, “I 
advise not to be altogether fasting till dinner, 
but to break their fast with this threefold 
caution, that they find their stomachs to be 
clan and empty, that the breakfast be 
slender, and that of meats of light digestion, 
and that it be taken about four hours before 
dinner, The plethoric should not only 
eschew the use of breakfasts, but also often 
content themselves with one meal in a day, 
and that a supper, taken at least three hours 
before bed-time. But two moderate meals 
are to be preferred to one that is excessive.” 
“Our usual time for dinner in all places is 
about eleven of the clock ; and for supper, in 
most places, about six. I do well approve of 
the distance between meals, and also of the 
allowance of an hour’s space for a meal ; but 
ifstudents that may command the time, and 
others also that lead a generous life, shall 
alter the time for refection, as to dine about 
ten, and to sup about five or six, they shall 
have my better approbation. This would 
shorten the long fast in the morning, allow 
more time for digestion of the dinner, and 
en the chance of nocturnal suffering from 
vapours that arise out of the meats concoct- 
gin the stomach.” Children and old men 
| May take three or four meals in aday. When 
_ tating, do not cogitate, but chew. If the 
dinner be larger than ordinary, let the supper 
less, or none at all. Fish and flesh do not 
accord, they ought not, therefore, to be eaten 
| Mt one meal. “ Eschew this evil custom, and 
tlinquish it to belly-gods, who choose to live 
fettered with gouts, racked with fevers, and | 
Yrmented with stones.” 
le ie bread that we eat with meats, “ 


ought | 
be double to the flesh, so much and half! 
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so much as of eggs, and threefold unto fish, 
especially of the moister sort, that the super- 
fluous moisture of it may, by the siccity of 
the bread be attempered.” Healthy and 
strong men should eat more at supper than 
at dinner, because after supper they may rest 
from their exertions. Gross and phlegmatic 
men should make the dinner their chief meal, 
for fear of a sudden suffocation in sleep. If 
the stomach be moist, do not begin a meal 
with drink, but if there be excess of dryness 
it is well to do so, If there be broths or 
pottage at table, they are to be preferred 
before drink, and always taken instead 
thereof, at the beginning of a meal. “Let 
there be no drink taken between dinner and 
supper, except only a dilutive draught of 
white or Rhenish wine, of stale beer, or of 
sack, when the meat is concocted ; that will 
be three or four hours after the meal. This 
cleans out the stomach, and promotes tle 
passage of the meats concocted through the 
mesaraic veins into the liver.” 

To the breakfast usual in his day, the 
Doctor makes his last objection : “The cus- 
tom of drinking in the mornings fasting a 
large draught of white wine, of Rhenish 
wine, or of beer, hath almost with all men so 
far prevailed, as that they judge it a principal 
means of preserving health.” To the con- 
velling of this bad custom the Doctor sets 
himself, but grants that “to drink mornings 
fasting a draught of muscadel or malmsey, 
and also to eat toasts of fine manchet bread 
sopped therein, is no bad breakfast for old 
folks, I suppose.” 


FINE SHAVING. 


Tuat terrible element, decay, lurks in 
all things earthly. It would be a trite 
thing in these days to sermonise concerning 
mortality, taking for text the ravages of 
moth and worm ; how empires crumble and 
fall away; how great workers are forgotten 
within a generation ; how noble structures, 
cloud-capped towers, and gorgeous palaces, 
pyramids and parthenons, are sapped and 
pulverised ; how the pomp, the great view, 
the show, are but of the hour only, unen- 
during, evanescent,—such would be but a 
stale theme for the lay preacher to dwell on, 
And yet it is hard that Packwood, at least 
Packwood, should not live ! 

Why is it to be an eternal dispensation, 
that the good men do, shall be always in- 
terred with their bones? That because they 
chance to be unsung, unhymned—quia vate 
carent sacro, as the heathen has it—they 
shall sleep in Lethe? ‘here have lived 
braves before Agamemnon; fighting men 
before Napoleon; thinkers, workers, doers, 
all suffering from this unequal law, all be- 
cause fate has not found them a chronicler. 
Iniquitons dispensation! Weave then a 
fresh garland of immortelles, and lay them 
lightly on the grave of Packwood ! 
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Shall we then sing Packwood, whom our 
fathers delighted to honour, as a doer of| 
miracles in his own line, the work of| 
whose hands came gratefully to their 
cuticles? And shall w- not glorify him, 
too? Who then was Packwood? What his 
speciality ? 

The Mechi-Moses, or Moses-Mechi, of his 
day, supposing there could be a duality of 
those distinguished artistes. Mechi for his 
ware, Moses for his verse. Sweeter than 
honey flowed the verse of Packwood, His 
speciality was strops. He sang strops! 

Mr. Carlyle has written it down that the 
end of the last century was a great season 
for influx of charlatans. ‘Too harsh a term, 
perhaps, for men who simply commended 
their own worth, and were their own show- 
men, as it were. Few care to be their 
brethren’s showman. . Packwood was but 
one of the throng,—fellow to Solomon and 
others. The world knows of Solomon by 
this time,—Solomon who introduced to it 
the famous healing Balm of Gilead. Doctor 
Solomon had that Israelitish vein of poesy in 
him, too—for the better wooing of consumers 
of his balm; whose every word and action 
was to the same tune and purpose, the show- 
man’s tune and purpose. Gilead Hall,— 
imposing country seat hard by to Liverpool, 
and all raised, laid out, and planted, on Balm 
of Gilead,—Gilead Hall was to the same 
tune. Those famous dinners at Gilead Hall, 
when sudden wrangle and contention would 
be heard outside, with sounds of servants 
struggling to keep out intruder, and with 
final irruption of intruder, mother of family 
that is, with armfuls of children, falling 
me at his feet and pouring out torrent of 
lessings on his Gilead’s head, for sudden 
recovery,—all was to that same tune of char- 
latanry or puffery. Not less curious is that 
history—inédite, or unpublished hitherto—of 
how he treated certain persons of quality, 
overturned at his gate. The persons of 
quality were invited, intreated with all 
handsomeness, as persons of quality should 
be, and bidden to sit down and refresh them- 
selves. But they, with questionable taste, 
declined all hospitality and swore they would 
have nought but Gilead—Balm of Gilead only. 
Which, by the way, was a noble compound ; 
formed of fine brandies and costly stimulants. 
Two flasks of the noble compound are 
brought in and consumed with infinite relish. 
Brought in, too, at departure time, is a bill 
for five guineas, price of two flasks of Gilead ; 
to astonishment, no doubt, and utter disgust 
of the persons of quality. “ But,” says Doctor 
Solomon, by way of moral to his apologue, 
“had you been satisfied to treat me as a 
gentleman, you should have had the choicest 
wines in my cellar, free of charge. But 
since you have elected to treat me pro- 
fessionally, I shall treat you professionally 
also. And go the five guineas, if you 
please.” 


_— — 


Of this school came Packwood. Bat 


Packwood is perhaps the first who thought | 


of recommending himself by ingenious quips 
and conceits ; and so must be taken to have 


lighted the way for Messrs. Day and Martin, | 
the Pill and Ointment Panaceist, the Israel. 


itish Tailor, and other modern professors, 
From him must have come the hint of that 
famous inferior leg, standing so many years 
From him came the suggestion of the metri- 


cal traps and pitfalls taking in the unwary | 
reader by promise of intellectual entertain. 
ment, and landing him in panegyrics of a | 
From him came the | 
acrostics, the riddles, the rebuses,—it is all to | 
There is oe 


Hebrew-cut garment. 


be found in Packwood. 
new under the sun! It is all to be foun 
in “Packwood’s Whim: The Goldfinch’s 
Nest, or the Way to get Money and to be 
Happy. 


observations, Reader, when you have perused 
this book, and assert you were neither ex- 


cited to cry, laugh, or grin, you must not | 
expect to be ranked among the most favourite | 
By George Packwood. Fungor | 
Horace.”—in this Whim, then, of | 


customers. 
vice cotis. 
Mr. George Packwood, the curious will find 
the whole rationale of the thing, set out dili- 
gently ; it being as though the pill and oint- 
ment professor and Hebrew garment-maker 
should gather together all their quips and 


versicles in a small tract and send them out | 


on the world. 


But hearken yet awhile to what is tobe | 
found in the Goldfinch’s Nest. 

First room for an apologue. 
time it happened two slaves met together, 
the one named Common Strop, the other 


Superior Strop. Common Strop claimed 


preference of the other, and thus addressed 


him :— 

“ Remember Superior, you are but young 
in the world. I have been useful to sharpen 
razors as a Common Strop for ages past, and 
lived in some credit before you came.” 


“ All this is self-praise without foundation,” | 


answered Superior ; “but I understand the 
most you could ever do, after all your long 


experience was to smooth the edge of al | 


instrument after the stone or barber's hone. 


Many a good razor has been cast aside for | 


want of that merit you now so much | 
of; my superiority has already convin 
the most ecredulous into surprise, that my 
power will remove notches from 4 razor or 


common knife, and give a delectable smooth | 
edge to shave the hardest beard, and that to | 


admiration.” 


‘The Moral :—Merit meets its own reward 


on a fair trial. 

Further on Mr. George Packwood come 
out dramatically, and presents what might 
have fitted very respectably into a navt 
drama of his own day, The tide was J 


then setting in towards quarter-deck we 
the British sailor was then taking to the lay: 


Giving a general account of his | 
diverting advertisements, with other useful 


Once on 4 | 


sea aon = 
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sermon and impropriety of not assisting 
females in distress, and at that date Mr. T. 
P. Cooke was about being thought of. 

Jack Ratlin and a friseur or barber are 
the characters in Mr. Packwood’s little 
piece. Jack, in his own free way, bids the 
friseur perform his duties, at the same 
time candidly intimating doubts as to his 
capacity. 

“Sare,” the friseur answers with pardon- 
able confidence, “I defy any gentleman of 


de comb to perform better de business den | 
(Where note, | 


your trés-humble serviteur.” 
that about this season also ludicrous French- 
men were being brought on, to the infinite 
diversion of the public.) 

“Shiver my timbers,” Jack says, finding 


the razor gliding smoothly over his chin ;}| 


“but this shave is like sailing before the 
wind in a pleasant gale, mounseer !” 

Friseur :—“Ce plaisir you receive belong 
to de merit of Monsieur Packwood, of Num- 
ber Sixteen, Gracechurch street, proprietor 
of this new-invented razor strop. La voila 
(presenting it), ma foi.” 

Jack :—* Avast, you lubber; let me try 
_my knife. May I never cross the line, if it 
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had lain full thirty years under a hole ina 
hay-loft, till the metal was scarcely discern- - 
ible, and the blades hacked like a hand-saw. 
This case would seem to be wholly desperate, 
and yet, by a proper application of the in- 
comparable razor-strop, the notches became 
“totally invisible, and they” (query, the 
notches 7) “are now in the possession of the 
village barber.” The chronicler pleasantly 
adds, that the last-named gentleman always 
saves one or the other of them to shave Mr, 
Quiteright, the man-midwife, in cases of 
particular hurry. 

But the farmer of Bullington pales his 
ineffectual fires beside the hunting gentleman 
of Kent. This person, who is called Mr. 
Nimrod (obviously for the peculiar reasons 
that affected Mr. Quiteright’s position), this 
gentleman of Kent, then, had such a par- 
tiality for hunting, that he could scarce spare 
to have his beard taken off. Now, by the 
'use of the imperial razor strop, he actually 
|shaves himself on horseback, full gallop, 
| without the least fear, loss of time, or 
hindrance of business ! 

The case of the Welch gentleman, too, is 
orthy of mention. He used to piece out 





does not take out the notches! Mounseer,|his income by playing the fiddle, but un- 


are you sure it is not enchanted 7?” 

Friseur (with ingenious turn) :— “It’s 
most likely dat you will be enchanté with de 
excellence comme tout le monde before you, 
as le noble, le marchand, le docteur, le cutler, 
le tonseur, &c.” 

Jack (departing with morality) :—“ Heave 


ahead there, mounseer; 1 must inform you | cally :— 


before I set sail, when Bet is cutting her 
corns, or I am shaving my phyz, we'll think 
on him whose sails being filled with ingenuity 
and invention, may insure him a prosperous 
gale through life.” 

It is hard to discredit a son of the ocean, 
and yet the strange power of the strop in 
taking out notches from a common penknife 
seems to task human belief a little strongly. 
Yet, what is to be said in the face of this 
additional confirmation ? 

A sceptical bystander, we are told, brought 
the subject on at the house of a gentleman of 
distinction ; the sceptical bystander adding 
meautionsly : 

“I give no credit to such puffing.” 

But the unbeliever was to go his way con- 


verted, “for, lo!” says the gentleman of | 
distinction, “if you have a knife in your 


pocket, we will prove the effect.” 
_A knife was produced; also two razors 
in a fearful state of corrosion, having 
been cast aside some years. After a few 
passes on the strop, no less than fifteen gen- 
temen were shaved with the instruments 
before mentioned. ‘This would seem con- 
clusive on the matter ; but, what is this to 
¢ testimony of a certuin farmer of Bulling- 
Yon, near Andover ? 
The farmer found one day a case of rusty 


——_ 


happily was so puzzled by some of Mr. 
| Haydn’s tunes that he was resolved to find 
\a new employment. On the discovery of the 
|superior razor-strop, he takes notches out of 
scythes, to the astonishment of the farmers, 
land is making a rapid fortune as a country 
\eutler, Then, adds the Chronicle, rythmi- 


“ His razors cut all things as tinder, 
Defy the grinstone, shave a cinder!” 


Another of these marvellous feats, well 
| nigh staggering all belief, appeared in the 
London Chronicle of the seventeenth of May 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six. In that 
journal, Fame is personified, and speaks in 
‘this fashion. Says she: “The bashfulness 
of the proprietor prevents him doing justice 
to himself, when he only speaks of its good 
effects, such as taking notches out of carving 
knives, &c.” Fame then goes on to mention, 
that by keeping so much within the bounds 
of moderation, he (Packwood) has neglected 
to inform you (the public) of a gentleman, 
|to whom, soon after he had purchased one of 
the superior razor-strops, the gardener com- 
plaining that his rag-stone was insufficient to 
whet his scythe, the strop was produced, and 
by giving it two or three touches, he not 
lonly found it cut grass with facility, but, 
istrange to relate, he also cut down six elm- 
trees that stood in his way!” Which prodigy 
‘seems at least akin to certain Transatlantic 
feats; more especially to that marvellous 


scythe whose very shadow took off the legs 


of certain unwary bystanders. 
Mr. Packwood records that he has more 





| than 
) Mazors that liad been his grandfather’s, They | hoaxes, perhaps owing to an undue fastidious- 


once been the victim of unfeeling 
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ness in his dealings. For he has told us that | blank verse, or rather approaching that 
“Tackwood’s pride is in having customers|of the late Mr. Akenside. With what 
of respectability. No matter how pressing | dignity flows on the verse in the following 
they are for the goods, even the offer of ready |lines: * 
cash on receipt will avail nothing except). 3 s : ; 
they are of good fame and character. The | ar Seana ae hese 

. . , . Serious, powe ’ a a ; 
publication of a letter addressed to him by | And the happy lucid lather, fascinatingly fair form'd 
one more elevated in the world than the} ’ ; ’ 


“ali f tok i es f Snow-white slop, enliv’ning first each dimple, 
generality of mankind, is a convincing proo Sleek or smiling musele of the pleased enraptured 
of this truth. 


countenance, 


| 

| ant 
“Winsuavex Connon, May 11, 1796. | Convinced, superior, happy, and benign !” 
| 
| 


“J. Abershawe presents his compliments to Mr. Not less successful is the impromptu of a 
Packwood; would be obliged to him te send, as soon | pertain lady, whose name is not given, | 
as possible, half-a-dozen razor-strops, with a couple of | and which appeared in the Oracle of July | 


razors, &c. &c. ° ’ ‘ | 

' venteen hundred and ninety- | 

“To Mr. Packwood, No. 16, Gracechurch Street, ews sixth, seventee y | 
| SLX: 


London.” 


| ° “rR ; 

On the Tuesday following Mr. Packwood ; rere | 
went with the order down to Wimbledon in |“ By 4 Lady, while drinking tea at the Bush Inn, on 
due form, and took other goods with him, | Epping Forest. 
that the gentleman might have his choice. “ While beards do grow, 

He inquired the gentleman’s abode, and was Thy fame will flow— 
informed his station was on the common, but | ee CEE YUN, 
his character not the most respectable. | Bea ode will incrense : 

; ° To mow the crop, 
Hundreds were ready to wait upon him on| ni etniceant™ 
his first coming there, but his behaviour was | , Pr 
so abominable as to shock all beholders, and| It is unusual to find ladies singing the 
very few of his friends visited him afterwards, | praises of such articles, or to give up their | 
except out of curiosity. Mr. Packwood took | tea-drinking hours, whether at the Bush or 
disgust, and refused to pay the intended visit | other house of entertainment, to such re- | 
on account of his ill-fame, and returned home | creation. | 
with his goods for the comfort of a more| Better than all is that little conceit which | 
worthy customer. After the expense of his|came forth about the merry, merry time of | 
journey, he found to his cost, that J. Aber-| Christmas. It breathes a savour of that 
shawe was no other than a daring and most jocund and inspiring season : 
infamous character, gibbeted last summer on | 
Wimbledon Common. “ Under the misseltoe, the maid was led, 

This was a pleasant device, and proves Although she said No, she held up her head 
that Mr. Packwood could turn, the topics of| To obtain the kiss: yet a sigh was heard. 
the day to account, as he before did the tunes The reason why,—Tom rubbed her with his beard. 
of Mr. Haydn. But Packwood was an artist.| Ab, witless Tom! her anger you might stop, 
Who could now-a-days improvise so startling Use Packwood’s razor, whetted on his strep! 

a bit of news as what appeared in the Tele- F : | 

graph of June the first, seventeen undred There is a portrait of Packwood now ex- 

and ninety-six ? tant, presenting a shrewd, intelligent face, 
with a singularly benign expression. Pack- 

“ELECTIONEERING INTELLIGENCE!!” | wood is attired in the coat fashionable in 
his day, with the Sir Joshua collar, and holds 

The Quidnunc turns eagerly to see who is|in his hand the famous strop. He looks 
the new made knight of the shire, and reads | like a man with a purpose written in his face: | 
greedily, that— a man who might have done great things | 

“George Packwood, we hear, is returned for the | i” the diplomatic line, had Fate so cast his 


County of Strop, with very little opposition !” ot. 





———— 


But it is when Packwood’s muse comes to} Now ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly | 
his aid that his merits shine out most re-| bound in cloth, 
splendent. He has sung razors and the man Wh rT RE UME 
with transcendent success ; and in a happy THE SIXTEENTH VOLU 
vein which those of modern time--who are sal 
supposed to have had poets on their staff and ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
have chartered bards—cannot so much as ap- ee ; : he Fourth of 
proach, Packwood’s muse can shape herself | Containing the Numbers issued between the Thing 


oe ° | July and the Twelfth of December, Highteen H 
all measures ; even to the majestic Miltonian , ~ end Fifty-Seven. 
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